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Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, $3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five copies, $3.75. These terms apply both to the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 
countries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 
per year extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the t. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, specify that fact in ordering, and 
your wishes will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, providing that 
the names secured are for not less chan $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 2 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; but at least 
half the names so secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany order. 

Receipts for Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. 

How to Send Money. You can send money at 
our risk by P. O. order, express money-order, or 
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bank check or draft, and where none of these means 


are available, by registered letter Money sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges on money. 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. I. Root. 


If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to | 


you. 
Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 

per single insertion, and for a uniform space each 

issue, Our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 

RATES. 

1to 2insertions, per line...... 

3to 5 Sh ~ ane 

6 to ll 

12 to 17 

18 to 23 ..l6e 

% insertions ind 6s Kes tienth aves xaeeeeee 

On from 3 to 7 inches space, lc per line less than 
above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line less. 

On less than 5 lines space, Ie per line more than 
above rates. 

By nonpareil line we mean 4, of an inch of space 
up and down the column. Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure one inch. Remember that 
an ad. that is “ displayed’’ may have only two or 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space. 


.-19¢ 


ai lic 


ry “ 


-18¢ | 


Be sure to sign your | 
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The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
The British Bee Journal. 
Missouri Bee-Keeper, 
American Apiculturist, 
American Bee-Keeper, 
All of the above journals, 


aban de 
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($1. 
(1.00) 
(1.00) 
(2.00) 
( .50) 
(3.00) 
(1.00) 
(1.00) 
(1.50) 
(1.50) 
(1.00) 
(1.00) 


American Agriculturist, 
American Garden, 

Prairie Farmer, 

Rural New-Yorker, 

Farm Journal, 

Scientific American, 

Ohio Farmer, 

Popular Gardening, 

U. 8. Official Postal Guide, 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, 
Drainage and Farm Journal, 
Fanciers’ Monthly, 
Illustrated Home Journal, ( .50) 
Orchard and Garden, ( .50) 
[Above Rates include all Postage in U.S. and Canada. } 


Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 
lia and adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
seriptions should be made to them. Subscription 
price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum, 
when given once a month, or $4.00 per year if given 
in every issue. 





UNTESTED QUEENS 


For $1.00 from July tst. till Nov. Ist. 








Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 


| wanted sooner or later, see rates in price list. 


. -20¢ 


} 


For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an | 


additional discount of 5 per cent. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 





CLUBBING LIST. 

We will send GLEANINGsS with 
The American Bee Journal, weekly, 
The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, 


($1.00) 


( .75) 


1.65 


$1.75 | 


*A.1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Col. Co., 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O, 
Cc. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn, 
FJ. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 
E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Can. 
*W. A. Compton, Lynnville, Giles Co., Tenn. 
*Oliver Hoover & Co., Snydertown, Northum- 
19tf90 berland Co., Pa. 
*F. H. & E. H. Dewey, Westfield, Hamp. Co., 
11-9 Mass. 
A. J. Higgins, Washington Mills, Dub. Co., Ia, 14-12 


HIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La7tfd90 
C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co.,Me. 1tfd90 
Leahy Mfg. Co., Higginsville, Laf. Co., Mo. 9tfd90 
Jenkins & Parker, Wetumpka, Ala. 9tfa90 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Ttfd 


Ttfdgo 
7tfdgo 
7tfdgo 
9tfdgu 
9tfd90 

9tfd 

9tfd 
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3" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





Upon our 250 acres of Nursery we have ev- 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM: ery family of Trees and Plants hardy ina 
northern climate; whether fruit, ornamental, 

IMPROVED NCUBATOR | nut, or flowering. Among the numerous 
XCELSIOR choice new sorts are Lovett’s Best Blackberry, 


Lowest~priced First-class Staines Hon RO IT. ‘ade. | Beebe and,Lovett’s Early Strawberries, Japan 
imple, Perfect, Self-Regulating. | Wineberry, Green Mt. Grape, Lincoln Plum, 
Hardy Orange, JapanWalnuts, Ice King Prim- 

rose, Everblooming Spirzeas, etc. 

All are accurately described and quoted at 
half the price of solicitors in Lovett’s Guide 
to Horticulture, the most complete and elab- 
orate catalogue published by any nursery es- 
tablishment in the world. | The book is richly 


illustrated and is replete with notes on purchas- 
ing, planting, pruning, care and culture. 
Mailed free; with colored plates, roc. 

Shipments to distant points a Specialty. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, i, J.T. Lovett Co., Little Si’ver, N. J. 


(27 1n respunuing Ww Lis advertisement mention GLEANINGS, "In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





VA Srrdening Hustated 


Is a beautiful book of one hundred pages, elegantly printed with true 
vanes ee and colored plates and plain, truthful and reasonable 
escriptions. Itisa Mirror of American Horticulture to date, and 
with less brag and exaggeration to the square inch than most booksof this 
kind. We show that in one order, from under one roof, we furnish all 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Gardening Helps, a combination not possible else- 
where. We offer completeness in every department and have a record 
in each; famous Chicago Market Vegetables. Grand Chicago Parks 
Bedding Pansies and Lawn Seed, 16 Mammoth Greenhouses with all 
Roses, Chrysanthemums, Palms,— new or old, from home or abroad. 
4S IT TELLS THE WHOLE STORY “64 
for the Garden, Lawn and Farm, and is a work of art and of 
FACTS. The book tells you our plans for Horticulture at the 
World’s Fair of ’93 pond we cordially and earnestly invite 
every flower lover toregister in our Columbian Directory. 
You will not regret it. (John Thorpe says 1893 will 

advance American Horticulture 25 vears 


THE OFFER: 


To record every friend of Horticulture for our World’s Fair Edition 
of ’93, we will mail Five Grand Specialties if you mention this 
paper. Sweet Pea Blanche Ferry, large pink and white, 
1o days earlier than any other; profuse bloomer on long stems; very sweet 
Pansy Velwet Gem, nearer red than anyother Pansy many reddish 
shades in its variations. Nasturtium Aurora, yellow with carmine 

nd purple, a distinct novelty. Mignmonette, Giant Gabriele, 
very handsome flowers, thick, heavy spikes. Carnation Margaret, 
the greatest novelty, flowering in 12 to15 weeks from seed, full double 
flowers in all the shades of this favorite flower. These five and our 1892 
Book ‘‘Gardening Illustrated”, with cover illustration of flower girl in ten 
colors and gold, FOR ONLY 25c., less than half price. We make this 
offer only to secure your address as above. Come with us now. Seed Cotsingns alone free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, wihinsrst. CHICAGO 


("In responding to this advertisement ames GLEANINGS. 
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CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


Catalogues have lately been received from the following: 


W. W. Bliss, Duarte, Cal. 
8. C. Gorham York, Neb. 
Harris & Brown, Lamine, Mo. 
E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ill. 
G. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kan. 
> H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 
K Hubbard. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley. Floyd, Texas. 

= ory Bros. & Son, Ottumwa. Ia. 
¢. Joseph Apiary ©Co., St Joseph, Mo. 

i . Stringham. 2 Barclay St., New York 
. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Jame stown, N. Y. 

be e are now printing a fine catalogue for Levering Brothers, 
Wiota, la. We have just finished the annual price lists o . 
H. Trumpers, Bankers, Mich., and J. B. LaMontagne, Winter 
Park, Florida. 

We have just ae W. 8. Pouder’s annual price list of api- 
arian - »plies. 32 pages—175 East Walnut Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. end Pouder has also just published a primer on api 
~ B., entitled “* The Busy Bees. and How to Manage Them.’ 
It is sold at the nominal price of 10 cents, and fairly bristles 
with good points for those who have had a little experie nee 
with bees, but who meet difficulties of various kinds. It is 
worth the price to any bee-keeper. 





























Crand Rapids LETTUCE 


Seed, 35 lbs. — or $1.00 per single lb. G y 
from Root’s seed and ; ” Prt 
GUARANTEED STRIC TLY PURE. 
This seed was grown especially 7. friend, who 
is unable to use it; now we offer itcat the abov e 
price in order to sell quick. Doteusne es given if 

required. 8. F. & I. TREGO, Swedona, III. 


OULTR Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 
¢ alltimes. Finely illustrated circu- 
lar free. GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo. 2Itfdb 


Jalen Ue Mebtee avi). 


We have the latest hive ie and the only full 
stock of supplies. Write E. T. ABBOTT. 4tfdb 


OSITIVELY by return mail T will ship war- 
ranted purely mated Italian queens at $1 eac h; 
test d, 31.5); select tested, yellow to the tip, 2. 

I guarantee salisfaction, — ‘nome — ew A. f. 








Root, W. Z. Hutchinson, D. Jones, or my thou- 
sands of customers. . 
Ww. A. LAWS, Lavaca, Seb. Co., " Ark, 











Sugar-Making Supplies. 


Maple-sugar-making time is at hand, and some 
are inquiring the price of supplies. First, you 
should supply Bem gg with that excellent book by 
Prof. Cook, faple Sugar and the Sugar-Bush;” 
price 35 cents; by mail, 38c¢. By studying this you 
may save many times the price ot it. Notwith- 
standing the advance in the cost of tin, we are able 
to offer you sap-buckets and spiles and cans at last 


| year’s prices, as below: 


CHICAGO BEE-KEEPERS’ SuPPLy Co., 


Are Manufacturers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
BEE-HIVES, HONEY SECTIONS, FOUNDATION, 


AND GENERAL SUPPLIES FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
Write for circular with special prices. Agents wanted. 


Office & 70 So. Genet St. TOPEKA. 
Sh*cace. ie ; KANSAS. 
4tfdb Please mention this paper. 


LOCATION 


Isa big point, in supplying goods; ours gives you 
low freight rates. As we sell low, you should have 
our circular of supplies. 1-18db 


1. J. STRINGHAM, 92 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 








_ALSIKE. 


Now is the time to sow, and during the next two 
months. We have a good supply of choice seed at 
the following prices, which are low for the present 
condition of the market: 

1 lb., postpaid, 3te; 3 Ibs. for $1.00. 
1 lb. with other goods, 2c; 4 Ibs. for $1.00. 
; peck (15 Ibs.), 82.80; 3¢ bushel, $5.40. 
1 bushel, $10.50; 2 bushels, $20.00. 
Bag included in every case. 


A; a: ROOT, Medina. O Oo. 


ITALIAN QUEENS FOR SALE. 


The finest honey-gatherers in the land. Tested, 
#1.50 each. Select tested, $2.00 each. Untested, $1.00 
each, or $9.00 per doz. Queens ready to ship by April 
first. I guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, by 
mail. Orders booked now and pay when you want 
queens. J.W. TAYLOR, 

4tfdb Ozan, Ark 


Brahmas, P. “Coc hins, B. Ply. 
Hoc ks, and 8. C. Brown lesherne. 
Send for instructiv e catalogue. 


4ifdb 0. E. SKINNER, Columbus, Kansas. 


| 


| 





Above cut shows a bucket hung on wire loop, 
with hinged tin cover, and manner of emptying. 





IMPROVED RECORD SAP-SPOUT. 


Record sap-spouts, $1.00 per LUO; $8.00 per 1000 

10-qt. buckets, IC tin, $160) per 100; 1X tin, $18.00. 

12-qt. buckets, IC tin, $17.00 per 100; LX tin. $19.00 

Patent hinged covers, 3600 per 100. Reversible 
wood covers, $4.50 per 100, Wire loops for wood 
pails, 30c per 100; for tin pails, Ze per 100. 1-gal. 

uare cans, 5) or 100 in a crate, $12.60 per 100. Box- 
ed 10 in a box, for re-shipment when filled, $1.50 per 
| box; $14.00 for 10 boxes. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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CITY MARKETS. 


DetTrRoitT.—Honey.—No change in price since last 
<juotatiops. The supply is decre: ising, and the mar- 
ket will be bare before the new crop is ready. 

Breswax, 26@27. M. H. Hunt, 

Feb. 8. Bell Branch, Mich. 


CuicaGco.—Honey.—The demand is not very large, 
but choice comb is selling at 15@16; other grades 
are slow at uncertain values. The demand for ex- 
tracted is fair with prices ranging from 6@7@8. 

Beeswax, 27c with demand good. 

R. A. BURNETT, 

Feb. 8. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, IIL. 

CINCINNATI.— Honry. ‘Demand is good for ex- 
tracted honey at 4@8 on arrival. Comb honey is in 
fair demand at i2@16 in a jobbing way, for best 
white. Beeswaxin good demand, at 23@25 for good 
to choice yellow on arrival. CHAS. F. MuTH, 

Feb. 8. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KANSAS Crry.—Honey.— Demand poor. Supply 
large of comb, I-lb. fancy white, 15; dark, 8@9. Ex- 
tracted, light demand, supply light; white, 7@7; 
dark, 5@6. Beeswax, none on the market. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

Feb. &. > 51t Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Saint Louts.—-Honey.—Market tame; little in- 
quiry. Comb lv to 2B. Extracted, cans, 6%@7. 
Barrels, 44@5%. Beeswax, prime, 26. 

Feb. 8. D. G. ToTr Gro. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

SAN FRANCISCO.— Huney — Honey remains very 


tirm, as the prospects for next season, atthe present 
time, are poor. We quote: extrac ted honey, 6@6%c; 


and comb honey, I-l[b. 11@13; 2-lb., 8@L1. Breswaz, | 


scaree, 24(@26. SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER 
Jan, 23. San Francisco, Cal. 


PORTLAND. —H mey.—The honey -trade has been | 
somewhat dull since the holidays, and prices for | 


comb are not so stiff as they were, although stocks 
wenerally are light. Fancy white, 1-lb., sell to-day 
at 16@17; darker grades, 13@15. Two-pounds, lc per 
lb. less all aroun White extracted, 8c; light am- 
ber, 7c. Beeswax, not quotable. 
Jan. 1%. LEVY, SPIEGL & Co., 
Portland, Or. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—The market is well sup- 
plied with both comb and extracted, selling slow. 
1-lb. white comb, 14@15; dark, 83@12; white extracted, 
7%; dark, 5@6. Beexwaz, light supply, good demand 
at 23@26. CLEMONS, MASON & CoO., 

Feb. 8. Kansas City, Mo. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—The demand for comb honey 
continues light, and the supply is ample. Extracted 
in good demand with a small stock on the market. 
We quote: White-clover, 1-lb., 11@1s; mixed, 10@11. 
Buckwheat, 8@10. Extracted, light, 7@8; dark, 6@7. 

Feb. 11. CHAS. MCCULLOCH &Co., 

Albany, N. Y. 


New YorkK.—Honey.—Little demand for comb | 


honey,with sufficient Shae k. We quote: Comb honey, 
white, I-lb., 183@14; off grades, 11; buckwheat, 9. 
Extracted, basswood and clover, 7@1 3 Onlifor nia, 
7@7. Southern, 65@7e gallon. Beeswax, searce 
and advancing, 28@29. 
Feb. 9. HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway, New York. 


For SALe.—California 2-1b. section comb honey at 
2c per lb. Wis. and Mich. 1-lb. section candied 


comb honey at He per lb. If you want honey of | 


any description, write us. 5. T. Fis &Co., 
4-5-6d 189 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


Improve your stock! Get the 
best! Beautiful yellow Italian 
Queens from stock bred for busi- 


ness, as well as beauty. Orders 
booked now. 1°48 queens sold, and never heard of 
but two mismated. Will be ready to begin ship- 
ying by May Ist. Warranted queen, $1.00; 6 for 
R450). Ww. H. LAWS, Lavaca, Ark. 1-2d 
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| EE-HIVES AND FIXTURES wHoLesace 
FOR SALE CHEAP. RETAIL. 


| Send for illustrated catalogue. Send 25 cents for 
| “*Amateur Bee-Keeper,” by J. W. Rouse, a book de- 
| signed for beginners, sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. J. W. ROUSE & CO., MExIco, Mo. 
Please mention this paper. 


OULTRY Called ** The Chicken Busi- 

| ness, and How to Make it 
SEE Pay. Tells all about it. 

oo ay ly illustr ated, practical, and origi- 

BooK nal. “Price 50 cents, postpaid. An il- 

lustrate ‘d circular free, giving particu- 

lars about the book, and prices of pure-bred fowls 

and eggs for sale by the author, 4tfdb 
H. B. CEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


(Fin responding te thi advertivement mention GLbaNines, 








Wants or Exctanje | Department. 


SUPPLY ‘DEA LER wants, peice on sections, 
foundation, and smokers .H. PUTNAM, Itfdb 
River Falls, Pierce Co., Wis. 


] ANTED.—To trade a large lot of Heddon hives, 
nicely made and good as new; some with combs 
complete for honey, now or after crop of '92. Write 
for partic ulars. Address D. 8. HALL, 
2tfdbd South Cabot, Vt. 


W AN’ rED. —Ana riarist to tend 190 colonies bees; 
foundation-mill, 2 extractors, and 200 lbs. comb 
furnished; also wagon and team. Will give one- 
half bees (increase) cA one-half honey. 
4d _E. Y. TERRAL, C ameron, Texas. 








Want ED.—To exc hange anew 22-cal. Stevens ri- 

fle, with globe sights, cost $20.00, for an incu- 

bator; must be in No. ‘een. 4d 
.8s. W ARNER, Medina, oO. 


V ANTED. —To e exc change $35 00 saw-table, Stover’s 
Ideal feed-mill and horse-power cc mmbined, and 

a lot of job type. Want supplies and honey. 

2ttdb O. H. Hyarr, Shenandoah, Page Co., Ta. 











ANTED.—To exc hange, red raspberry and blac k- 
berry plants for pure Italian queens, or eggs 
from pure poultry. E. MILLER, 
| 45d Garden City, Cass Co., Mo. 


eo -For 1892, as learners, two young men, 

brisk, honest, and temperate. Can back in- 
| struction by Ay: years of active experience in apiary. 
4-5-6 . I. FREEBORN, Richland Centre, Wis. 








ANTED. —A man to handle my bees the coming 
season. FILMORE COLE, Lima, O. 4tfdb 
W ANTED.—To exchange a fine target gun for 
foundation. 

D. BENNETT, Union Furnace, Ohio. 
W ANTED. —Situation in an apiary, a single young 
man of av ig od experience. 4-5d 

- FUHRMA AN, Pleasant Home, O. 


WIL L exc hange Italian quee ne, for ‘Brown Leg. “g- 


horn fowls or eggs. W. C. GATHRIGHT, 
4d Pa ccopola, Miss, _ 
W TIL “ exc rchange lot: 50 x 142 feet, well located, in 
Larned City, for high-grade bicycle, typewriter, 
or Barnes foot-power machinery. <A. H. DurFF, 
4d Larned, Kansas, _ 


Wane To exc hange 60 straight brood-combs 
in L. frames at 12 cents each for supplies in 
flat. . D. BARTON, East Hampton, Mid. Co., Ct. 


W ANTED.—At once, a man to £0 to Lake Worth, 
Dade Co., Florida. One who is competent to 
rear quee sand take full management of an apiary. 
State age, experience, and salary expected per year. 
HARRY STITEs, M. D., 1500 Sixth St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


ws, rED.—By young man, agreeable outdoor em- 
j ployment during summer, in a_ pleasant, 
healthful locality. Have a little knowledge of bee- 
keeping. Address H. B., Box 151, Believue, Pa. 
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28-page BESTRICTOR book. How 
Free to avoid swarms, brace-combs, and losses 
5 in winter. How to get bees into sections 
in one hour; and rear queens in full colonies, etc., 
same old fixtures. Cc. W. Dayton, Clinton, Wis. 
24-23db Please mention this paper 


EARLY QUEENS, 


ROM our branch Apiary in Texas, which is 
three miles from any other bees, and none but 
the best FIVE- BANDED Golden Italian 
Queens used to rear Queens and Drones. Our 
bees are the gentlest, best workers, and most beau- 
tiful bees known. Safe arrival and entire satis- 
faction guaranteed. one Warranted Queen, March 
and April, $1.25; 6 for $6.00- If you want the best, 
send for our circular at once. 1-24db 
S. F. 2&1. TREGO, Swevona, /Lt. 
In writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 





BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Please mention this paper. ltfdb 


My 654 
Colonies 
of Italians 


Are wintering well, and, as usual, I will sell a lim- 
ited number of them to reduce stock to the required 
number. Each hive shipped to my customers will 
eontain a full prosperous colony of Italian bees, 
with a last year’s tested queen, on eight Hoffman | 
frames of brood and honey. As my main object in | 
handling bees is honey, we raise all our queens in | 
full colonies from cells built under the swarming | 
impulse, using the choicest and most profitable 
stock to breed from. 

Safe arrival guaranteed in May and first half of | 
June. For terms please address 


sah JULIUS HOFFMAN, 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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Good Queens Cheap. 


300 tested Italian queens, raised last season, for 
sale at #1; #10 per doz. A few hybrids at 25c each. 
They will be shipped about June 15th to 25th, or 
later if desired. Have order booked now and send 
money when you want them. My bees have been 
BRED FOR BUSINESS, and these are bar- 
gains. Nuclei and full colonies at very low rates. 

Send 25c for sample by mail of 


THE UTILITY BEE-ESCAPE. 


Thoroughly tested, practical and cheap. It cleans 
them out and they stay out. Any one can make it. 
Get a sample and make your own. 4tfdb 


J.4. GREEN, Dayton, Ill. 


t#" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


RF SUPPLIES wn. 


BEE CULTURE. 
THE JANUARY 


REVIEW 


Is now out. It contains articles from W. F. Clarke, 
and Ernest Root, upon ‘‘ Writing for the Bee Jour- 
nals.”” R. L. Taylor shows how much it costs, or 
ought to cost, to produce comb honey. Mr. 8S. Cor- 
neil explains how, with but little trouble and ex- 
ense, any One may know if his bee-cellar is too 
amp. R.C. Aikin furnishes a long, interesting ac- 
count of ‘Colorado, its Soil, Climate, and Alfalfa 
Farming, and how the latter furnishes Honey.” 
The inimitable Hasty begins in this issue what is to 
be a series of articles entitled: **Comments on a 
Beginner’s Day- Book.” This ‘“ Day- Book” was 
kept by Mr. Hasty when he first began bee-keeping. 
E. T. Flanagan tells how he has bridged over poor 
seasons. Most of the articles are embellished with 
a portrait of the author. There are the usual ex- 
tracts and editorials, including an account of the 
trip to Albany, and a “leader” upon the special 
topic for the February issue, viz., ‘Grading Hon- 
ey.”’ If you would like to see this number, send ten 
cents, and with it will be sent the December num- 
ber ; and whenthe February number is out, that 
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, too will be sent. The REviEw is $1.00a year. The 
| book, ** Advanced Bee Culture,” is 50 cts. Both for 


$1.25. All new subscribers for 1892 will receive the 
December, 1891, issue free. Address 
BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW, 


10tfdb FLINT, MicH. 
(@ ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


RECORD BOOKS 


Show that requeening, early in the eye colonies 
having old worn-out queens, mure than doubles the 
yield of surplus, and tends to 


PREVENT SWARMINC. 


I make a specialty of contract orders for queens 
of the Leather-back strain of Italians. Queens 





| ready to ship Ist to 0th of March. 


A. F. BROWN, 
HUNTINGTON, PUTNAM CO., FLA. 


| 4-5d Agent Southern Express Co. 
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Everything usedin the Apiary. 
‘ Greatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 


| free to bee-keepers. E ERETSHMER. RED OAK, IOWA. 


In writing advertisers picase mention this paper. 


OUNDATIO AND SECTIONS are my 
Specialties. No. 1 V-groove 
Sections at $8.00 per thousand. Special prices 
to dealers. Send for free price list of every 

thing needed in the apiary. i 

2tfdb M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


ln responding to this adver i-ement mention GLEANINGB. 





Send for Price Listto ine 
R. E. HARBAUGH, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in Bee- Keepers’ Supplies. 
Breeder of Italian and Carniolan Bees and 
Queens, Light and Dark Colored Ferrets. 


| 25th and Clay Sts., - - - St. Joseph, Mo. 





Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 9% 


days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 


PRICES:—Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testi- 


monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


lnfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


) 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








PuUNIC BEES are threatening a libel suit in 
England. 

ALPAUGH’S SECRET is now $2. I’d like to 
know, but—no use trying, I eouldn’t keep it 
secret. 

THE ILLINOIS STATE society entered an ear- 
nest protest against opening the World’s Fair 
on Sunday. 

THREE-SIXTEENTHS Of an inch is advocated 
as a bee-space by no less authority than J. B. 
Hall, of Canada. 

THAT's RIGHT, Mr. Editor. Keep A. I. down 
in Florida and Cuba till settled warm weather, 
then he won’t spring dwindle. 

PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER is the new name 
of the Missouri Bee-keeper. It can’t progress 
any further in getting up a neat, clear page. 

Now THAT there seems a general tendency 
toward 4144x444 as a standard section, it seems 
too bad to start up 444x414 as a desirable size. 

So 1r’s A FEW, and not the mass of bee-keep- 
ers this side the line that are making trouble 
with the Canadians. T wonder, however, if those 
few are not the other side the line. 

FURTHER NORTH, say in Wisconsin, although 
colder, may be a safer place for outdoor winter- 
ing than in Northern Illinois. The greater 
amount of snow there makes it safer for the 
bees. 

BLACK BEES are best, in the opinion of the 
White Mountain Apiarist, and Italians are 
being boomed by editors and others. But isn’t 
it a rather long-continued boom, Bro. Ellin- 
wood ? 

THE TWO CANADIANS, Corneil and Jones, are 
having a lively tussle over bacillus alvei. Jones 
says it’s in honey, Corneil hg no.” There’s 
lots of grit and ability on both sides. May the 
truth win. 

CoLor, in the seale of marking the Italian 
bee, as adopted by the North American conven- 
tion, counts 5 in a scale of 100. Doesn’t it gen- 
erally count about 50? I think there were 
some level heads at Albany. 

CELLARING has one advantage—greater se- 
curity against thieves. ‘Two combs have been 
taken out of one of my outside hives this win- 
ter, and a Wisconsin bee-keeper has had 13 
hives of bees stolen within a few years. 

ALFALFA FIELDs don’t, one tenth of them, 
yield honey, according to R. C. Aikin in a valu- 
able article in the Review. They’re cut for hay 
hefore full bloom, and it’s only fields left for 
seed, or scattering plants, that yield the honey. 


FouL BROOD may or may not be as plentiful 
as it has been, but it exists in Illinois where its 
proprietors defy any interference; and if it 
should break out to-morrow near you, you’d 
wish a law to meet the case had been made a 
year ago. 

DADANT’S METHOD of rendering old combs, 
as given at bottom of p. 26, is all right as far as 
it goes—mash ’em up fine when cold—but a very 
important part is left out. Soak in water, and 
then the broken cocoons can’t absorb a good 
share of the wax. 

Hon. EUGENE SECOR edits the “* bee column” 
of The Farmer and Breeder, of Cedar Rapids. 
He knows enough to make a good editor, besides 
being president of the Iowa State Society and 
of the North American, and a really nice man 
at the same time. 

I’m GLAD that bright bee-keeper, Capt. Heth- 
erington, couldn’t stand it to keepin his shell 
any longer, but had to go to the convention at 
Albany. But I’ve never blamed him one bit. 
I'd rather be a recluse than to run a free tavern 
with an information-bureau attachment. 

A BEE-SPACE—formerly it was 3¢ of an inch, 
now itis scant 44. But doesn’t it make a little 
difference where it is? Any horizontal space 
over the bees needs to be less than a perpendic- 
ular space to one side. Isn’t the old 3¢ space 
about right still. between end-bars and end of 
hive ? 

Tue Guide darkly hints that the life-members 
of the N. A. B. K. A. expect to have control of 
the World’s Fair exhibits, and that outsiders 
may have trouble getting their traps on show. 
First I'd heard of it. But say, friend Hill, if 
that’s so, bring on your things; I’ll promise to 
get you in. 

THAT DRINK on page 8 troubles J. A. Green. 
I think that drink’s all right, Jimmie. The 
yeast is to make it good. Soitisin bread. The 
effect of a quart, or, for that matter, a gallon of 
it, after it is ‘good for use,” would be just the 
same as so much water sweetened with honey. 
Did you thought it was ’tosticatin’? 

THE DADANT HIVE is very popular in France. 
The apicultural congress at Paris decided to 
change the size of the frame from 16.5.x 10.6 to 
15.7x 11.8 inches inside measure. Mr. Dadant, 
in Revue Internationale, very properly protests 
against having the name ** Dadant frame” ap- 
plied to any thing so different from what he 
approves. 

FouL BROOD, where it has been killed out 
and reappears again, F. Morel-Fredel, in the 
French Revue, thinks, may have been preserved 
by wasps, bumble-bees, or hornets, from which 
the bees are infected anew. He also thinks the 
disease may be acquired by sound bees work- 
ing on flowers which have been visited by foul- 
broody bees. 
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(:LADSTONE says: “I have always taken great 
delight in my garden, and do not think I shall 
ever be old enough to lose my interest in seeing 
things grow. If the season is propitious I fre- 
quently spend the half-hour before breakfast 


among my flowers.” I wonder if that has some- 
thing to do with his vigorous mental powers in 


his 83d year. 

QUEEN-EXCLUDERS under surplus-chambers, 
a correspondent of the B. B. J. thinks, are not 
needed over the whole surface of the hive, but 
only at the front and back end, and a thin 
board over the rest. He says the bees don’t 
go up through the middle of the brood-nest, 
and the full-sized excluder gives much more 
room than is needed for bees to go up. Some- 
how I’m afraid the bees will not work quite so 
well over the board; but actual experiment only 
would settle it. 











RETURNING SWARMS TO THE PARENT HIVE. 


DADANT EXPLAINS HOW TO DO IT AND 
HAVE THEM SWARM OUT AGAIN. 





NOT 





Friend Root:—The inclosed letter from J. 38. 
Willard explains itself. Mr. W. desires that 
we should give in GLEANINGS the particulars 
of our plan of returning the swarms to the par- 
ent colonies to keep down increase. You will 
remember that this was mentioned in GLEAN- 
INGs for 1891, page 541, and called forth a num- 
ber of inquiries from bee-keepers in different 
localities. 

Messrs. Dadant & Son:—In describing your plan of 
keeping down increase by returning the swarm in 
48 hours, you do not say where to hive the swarm in 
order to save the bees that have their new home 
located; and, also, would you hive them in an emp- 
ty hive on starters? A friend of mine wanted 
me to write you for particulars about that plan of 
returning the swarms; and, in fact, I thought I 
should like it myself too, and very likely several of 
the readers of GLEANINGS would like to have you de- 
scribe the plan more minutely; and if you think so, 
you can write a letter to GLEANINGS at your leisure. 

Bedford, Iowa, Feb., 1892. J. 8. WiLLARD. 


We wish to say, first, that this plan is not of 
our originating. We saw it first in the Cours 
@ Apiculture, of Hamet, published in Paris 
years ago. Hamet advised this plan more par- 
ticularly for the secondary swarms. In those 
days of box-hive bee-keeping there was but 
little need of returning primary swarms to their 
colony. But we tried this method on primary 
swarms, and with good success. We notice, 
also, that a number of apiarists have tried it 
the past summer with fair results. Hamet 
says: “The swarm which is to be returned to 
the parent colony should be hived like any oth- 
er swarm, and placed as close to the old colony 
as practicable. The next day, or the day follow- 
ing. the swarm should be shaken in front of the 
parent hive, just as is done in uniting several 
swarms together. They should never be re- 
turned the same day, as they would surely 
start out again in 24 hours. When they are 
returned aftera lapse of time there isa fight 
between the queens, if the young ones are 
hatched, or the returning queen destroys the 
others in the cells.” 

Collin, in his book, * Le Guide du proprie- 
taire d’ Abeilles,” advises the apiarist to place 
the swarm on the old stand and remove the old 
colony to a new location, waiting till the queens 
areall hatched before bringing it back. But this 
method has one objection—the swarm remains 
too long in the new hive, and raises brood in it, 
and this brood is practically lost. 

The plan that we followed, and which we 
recommend, is to hive the swarm into an empty 
hive with frames and guides of foundation, ex- 
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actly as if it were intended to be kept, and to 
place it near-the old colony. In 24 to 48 hours, 
shake all the bees in front of the old colony. 
The combs that have been built in the mean- 
while will never come amiss, and the few eggs 
laid will hurt nothing. It would be still better 
to remove the old colony from its stand, and 
return it when removing the swarm, and also 
to destroy the queen that has the least value— 
the queen of. the swarm if very old, or the 
young queen if the old one is valuable. In fact. 
it is better that the old queen should remain. as 
bees are more likely to swarm with an unim- 
pregnated queen than with a laying one. 

We believe that this method prevents further 
swarming, only when the hiveisin such con- 
dition thatit would not have sent forth a sec- 
ond swarm. The issue of the first swarm puts 
an end to the swarming fever, the supplemen- 
tary queen-cells are destroyed by the young 
queen, and one of the two queens vanishes in a 
duel when the swarm is returned. Unless the 
season is very favorable, the time for swarming 
yasses away before the bees find out that they 

ave been fooled by the apiarist, especially if 
he has provided ample room for their surplus 
honey. 

As most of our bee-keeping friends well know. 
we are no longer comb-honey producers. Fora 
number of years we have raised nothing but ex- 
tracted honey, and therefore have no need of 
this method of preventing increase, for (Dr. 
Miller to the contrary notwithstanding) in an 
apiary properly run for extracted honey, there 
isnoswarming to speak of. Every time that 
we have had swarming to any extent it was 
when we had infringed upon the rules that re- 
quire that a colony of bees be supplied with a 
sufficient amountofempty combs ahead of need, 
during the entire honey season. It may be of 
interest to our readers to know how we found 
out the value of Hamet’s advice on the return 
of the first swarm to the parent colony. It was 
in 1876. We had a number of colonies of bees in 
the apiary of our friend A. Daugherty, residing 
in Rocky-Run township, some 14 miles from us, 
in avery good honey-producing district. The 
season Was a rushing one, and we were behind. 
The bees were swarming wherever they had 
not been provided with a large stock of empty 
combs. Friend Daugherty, who had some 80 
hives of bees, including ours, found himself 
short of empty hives, and began harvesting the 
swarms in any kind of box, in nail-kegs, in 
flour-barrels. When our junior reached his 
apiary with a wagonload of empty hives, there 
were some 12 hives full of bees, that were not 
hives atall. So we began transferring the bees 
out of these boxes into the movable - frame 
hives, by shaking them outin front. The bees 
had been hived from one to three days previous- 
ly. and had but very little comb built in their 
odd-shaped homes. Strange to say, they were 
so ill satisfied with the unceremonious transfer 
that every swarm left the new hives provided 
for them, and went back home to their parent 
hive. None of these hives swarmed subse- 
quently; and as the latter part of the season 
was unfavorable they were the hives that made 
the best crop. 

We hope the above is a sufficient explanation, 
and that Mr. Willard and others will find in it 
enough to pay them for the trouble of perusing 
it. DADANT & SON. 

Hamilton, Il.. Feb., 1892. 


[If we understand the matter the whole se- 
cret is this: The hiving of the swarm in a sep- 
arate hive beside the old one and allowing them 
to remain there for a day or two gives sufficient 
time for the bees of both colonies to feed them- 
separate 


selves as belonging to households. 
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Then when they are united there is war with 
the queen, and the swarming fever is _oye 
This is a valuable item, and we should like to 
get reports from others. | 


ae 





THAT CANADIAN IMBROGLIO. 


DR. MILLER OFFERS SOME NUTS FOR THE ON- 
TARIO COMMITTEE TO CRACK. 








Notwithstanding the fact that I am singled 
out as one of the evil few who were anxious to 
oust Canadians from the North American Bee- 
keepers’ Association, the action taken by the 
Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association came to me 
with a surprise as utter as it was painful. 
What! desire to be disassociated from that body 
of bee-keepers which includes in its numbers 
many whom I highly esteem, men whom I love 
as brothers! Have Iso soon forgotten the kind- 
ly spirit shown by the Canadians at the Toronto 
convention? If, in reality, I had any desire to 
remain separate from them hereafter, then I 
should certainly have no word to offer in reply. 
Or, if the action of the Ontario were simply a 
withdrawal because further affiliation were 
considered unpleasant or unprofitable, then I 
could only regret the loss and submit in silence. 
But when false charges are made, even if they 
arise entirely-from misconception, then, for the 
sake of those whose good opinion I value. I may 
be allowed a reply. 

The first charge made is the feeling “on the 
part of some United States bee-keepers to 
regard and speak of the North American as a 
national institution.”’ It is true, that the soci- 
ety was often called the ** National” for short, 
and I think thatis all the evidence there was 
of such feeling, or, rather. of such supposed 
feeling, for 1am sure that for one I never had 
any other thought than considering the Cana- 
dians just as much brethren as the Georgians 
or Texans. Looking over the pages of the his- 
tory of the society, characterized by Rev. W. 
F. Clarke as that ‘‘admirable compend” for 
which “ we all owe a debt of gratitude to our 
friend Thomas G. Newman,” I find it called the 
** National Society” in the minutes of 1878; and 
in 1884 a motion seconded by a Canadian, S. T. 
Pettit, appoints a committee “to consider what 
modifications, if any, should be made in the 
National Society.” “Rev. Wm. F. Clarke, of 
Ontario. spoke at some length on this resolution. 
. . . He said it was first intended to call the 
society by the name * National,’ but at his re- 
quest it was called ‘North American,’ so as to 
include Canada. It was often called the * Na- 
tional Society,’ but it would be more proper to 
call it the International, for such was its real 
character, and such he hoped it would con- 
tinue.’ In all this it hardly appears that the 
term * National’ was looked upon as any thing 
betokening any wrong feeling, and it is hardly 
possible that Mr. Clarke so considered it. As 
corroborating this view, Mr. Clarke, in a written 
address at the convention of 1890. said, “I do 
not know of any ill-feeling that rankles among 
us.” Sol think it looks pretty clear that. Mr. 
Clarke himself being judge, there was nothing 
to complain of up to the convention at Keokuk 
in 1890. 

It may be well, also, to mention that at Co- 
lumbus, in 1888. the name of the society was 
changed to “ International American Bee-Asso- 
ciation.” As no other countries than the United 
States and Canada were represented in the soci- 
ety, it certainly does not seem that the adoption 
of the name International contemplated driving 
out the Canadians. Moreover, the adoption of 
this name was at the instigation of Thomas G. 
Newman, who is held up as one of the bad few. 
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Two years later the name was again changed 
to the present one, Mr. Clarke himself propos- 
ing the change. 
think it is pretty clear, therefore, that, up to 
the meeting at Keokuk, all was smooth sailing. 
At that meeting it was proposed that the society 
be incorporated. That incorporation was and 
is the head and front of our offending. The 
commiitee on organization and incorporation 
in their report, right in the very act of fur- 
thering the matter of incorporation, recom- 
mended that the constitution should read in its 
first sentence that the society “shall include 
in its territory all of the United States and 
Canada.” Does that look as though they sup- 
sed incorporation would throw out Canada? 
tis true, that Mr. Clarke objected that incor- 
poration would affect the international char- 
acter of the society; but his thinking so did not 
make it so, and it was explained that there 
would be ne abridgment of its powers or limita- 
tion of its scope by means of incorporation. 

The Ontario report complains that at Albany 
the committee on incorporation vouchsafed no 
information as to the terms, conditions, or ef- 
fects of incorporation, but confined themselves 
to the bald statement that they had done as 
they were bidden. Why should they say any 
thing more? They were directed to do a specific 
thing—to get an advantage for the society. 
They did as instructed, and then came saying, 
* We’ve got the advantage.” What more was 
necessary ? 

The Ontario report recites that at Albany one 
of the committee, in answer to a question, was 
told that the association was now local, but its 
influence would be national. This does not 
agree with the printed minutes, in which E. R. 
Root replied to Mr. McKnight’s question, “It is 
incorporated under a State law, but its influ- 
ence is national.” 

Objection is made to the word * national.’ 
Now, if the mental machinery of others is like 
mine they would think of Ontario, New York, 
Illinois, ete., as all one, when speaking of the 
society, and the word “national,” in that case, 
would have just the same meaning as the word 
‘**international.” I feel pretty sure that Mr. 
Root and Capt. Hetherington both used it with 
that signification, and still more sure that Mr. 
McKnight so used it in his question. ** Is not in- 
corporating it under a State law making a local 
society of what was a national body?” 

The Ontario committee says it has “ come to 
the conclasion that Canada has no rights under 
the new state of things. and that it was not 
intended she should.” The committee has sim- 
ply come to two very false conclusions. I don’t 
believe that a single man that favored inecor- 
poration believed that it would take away any 
of Canada’s rights, and I fondly hope that some 
of my Canadian friends have still confidence 
enough in my word, vile offender though I am 
held up to be, to believe me when I say that I 
had not the most remote intention or desire to 
do any thing to make the rights of Canada less. 
I am very confident that the rest of the vile few 
were of the same mind. 

The hint is given that the States other than 
Illinois suffer from the same limitation as Can- 
ada. Most assuredly they are affected in the 
same way, and yet it has not come to my knowl- 
edge that a single word of protest has gone up 
from any one of them. Surely, the committee 
ought to find in “the great body of American 
bee-keepers, which it believes are not responsi- 
ble,” and to which it tenders “ assurance of 
continued fraternal good will, high considera- 
tion, and cordial regards ”’—surely among these 
these there ought to be found not a few ready 
to rise up in earnest protest against any wrong 
done to Canada and the States outside of Ilinois. 





—— 
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Now, in all candor, let me ask what harm has 
incorporation done? What right, just tell one 
little, lone right. that Canada had before incor- 
poration that she now lacks? In what way is 
the North American any less *‘ broad and inter- 
national ” so far as the society itself is concern- 
ed. than it was before? Will the meeting in 
Washington be any more local than its prede- 
cessors? What single thing has ever been done 
or the society that it could not equally have done 
if it had been incorporated at its first organ- 
ization? What single thing is there that it can 
not do in the future that it could do if it were 
not incorporated? Will any one of the four 
gentlemen who signed that report answer these 
questions? I am sure that room for their re- 
plies will be given in the same columns that 
admit the questions. 

I have too high esteem for the sound heads 
and kind hearts of Canadian bee-keepers to 
believe that any misunderstanding. &s I am sure 
it is a misunderstanding, shall lead to any per- 
manent estrangement. The truth will come 
uppermost, and we shall know each other better. 

Marengo, Ill. C. C. MILLER. 


—————— ol aor 
A BOUNTY ON HONEY NOT DESIRABLE. 





THE OBJECT OF PROTECTION; CHEAP SUGAR, 
ETC. 





Our prohibition friends have a good deal to 
say concerning special privileges granted by the 
government to the liquor-traffic. A class of 
** reformers ” demand that the government shall 
provide buildings for the storage of agricultural 
products, and insist that they are asking no 
more than about what is now granted the 
liquor-traftic. Now, it seems that a few bee- 
keepers are disposed to ask that honey shall be 
granted special favors similar to those suppos- 
ed to be granted whisky. Did it ever occur to 
these friends to account for the reluctance of 
whisky in accepting these special favors? Why! 
it requires an army of vigilant officials, assisted, 
in some instances, by Winchester rifles, to per- 
suade the whiskey-men to accept these alleged 
special favors. 

The object of a protective duty is to guard a 
domestic product against the liability of being 
crowded out of our own market by a foreign 
competitor. From Root’s price list we ascertain 
that the prices of some grades of tin plate are as 
low now as they were three months before the 
“McKinley Bill” was reported to the House. 
and on no grade has the price been enhanced 
to the extent of the additional duty levied by 
that bill. To protect tin plate it does not 
necessarily follow that the prices which obtain- 
ed two years ago shall be advanced or even sus- 
tained; but it is necessary to guard againsta 
repetition of that kind of competition which 
quickly suppressed former attempts to manufac- 
ture the article in this country. 

Yes, when sugar was admitted free the price 
to the consumer was cheapened to the extent of 
the duty removed; but does any one believe 
that a like reduction could or would take place 
in the prices of salt, linseed oil, and wire nails 
were they placed on the free list? Does any 
one know of a locality or of a country where 
manufacturers sell salt at 10 cents a barrel, or 
where consumers can buy linseed oil at 15 cents 
a gallon, and wire nails at $1.50 per 100 Ibs.? 
When coffee was put on the free list, did the 
price, in spite of trusts, go down and remain 
down”? Imerely refer to these subjects to indi- 
cate the difticulties to be met in any attempt to 
formulate cast-iron rules concerning the effects 
of tariff prices. 

The protective system aims to build up all 
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important American industries; but, to date 
the sugar yeaa! has not built up to speak of 
—it’s a going to. Now the beet sugar is making 
promises. he existence of this industry, at 
present, seems to capens upon protection; and 
as it has been clearly demonstrated that the 
consumer pays the full amount of the duty 
levied on sugar, and that the price of the do- 
mestic article, in this instance, is also enhanced 
to the full extent of the duty levied on the im- 

rted article, it seems that it would be better 

or our people to pay only the duty on the small 

amount produced here. Under the present law 
we pay no more to the producers of domestic 
sugar than we had been paying to them-during 
the last two decades. 

But is honey, under present conditions, entitl- 
ed to bounty? To get it. it will require a much 
stronger case than has been made up yet; and 
you may rest assured that there is noimmediate 
danger of being incumbered by a bounty on 


—— 

A few years ago strawberry-growers—some of 
them—were demanding protection against ba- 
nanas and a few other foreign fruits. I believe 
their demand was notcomplied with; but straw- 
berries are still grown, and the demand for 
them continues good. At present I feel like 
classing this demand for a bounty on honey 
with that demand of the strawberry-growers. — 

E. Springfield, O. R. M. REYNOLDs. 


—_—_—_—_—_—14) ee 
BOUNTY NOT DESIRABLE. 


SEALED COVER, ETC. 








An impression seems to have gone abroad 
(and I find it in last GLEANINGS) that the comb- 
honey industry is independent of the price of ex- 
tracted honey. Let us not be over-contident. 
I find a class of customers who would rather 
have comb honey, but are willing to pay only 
about 2 cents per Ib. more than the price of ex- 
tracted. It would be only just, no doubt. to 
have a government bounty on honey: but I am 
sure all kinds will need it alike. ButI fear the 
**Government Stamp” asa protection to bee- 
keepers (page 13) would prove a delusion and a 
snare, and so would the ** trade-mark.” 

THE WINTER PROBLEM. 

I believe Ernest and G. R. Pierce (p. 952) are 
on the right track. My top cushions are often 
very damp, and in this condition combs are apt 
to become moldy and bees sickly. If upward 
ventilation is the thing, why do bees always 
seal every thing except the entrance as tight as 
adrum? I think I should like your new Dove- 
tailed chaff hive, only I fear the chaff wall is 
not thick enough for our climate. We require 
a - erred which is very long at the lower 
end. 

Then for the new-old system of wintering 
mentioned above, it would need a bee-space over 
the frames to take the place of the Hill device 
used under cushions; also several years’ experi- 
ence on a small scale leads me to favor Dr. Mil- 
ler’s idea of an inch or more under the bottom- 
bars. This, of course, would be impossible in 
bodies intended to be interchangeable with su- 
pers, but the chaff-hive body is permanent. 

WHO IS THE INVENTOR ? 

_It may be easy to determine who is entitled to 
the credit of introducing this or that improve- 
ment; but the name of the inventor may be Le- 

ion. Take, forinstance, your new hive-rabbet. 
Not liking the sharp edges of your old rabbet, I 
several years ago devised the identical form 
which you have adopted; but not finding a tin- 
ner who had a folder which would make it, I 
continued to use “ finger-cutters.” 
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NON-BURR-COMB FRAMES, 


I agree with M. H. Hunt as to double top-bars 
in modified Hoffman frames. They are —_- 
tion in preventing burr-combs, and excellent in 
other respects: and when made of one piece, 
with the bee-space cut out with a saw, as you 
suggested last spring (or was it longer ago?) 
they could not be very expensive or com- 

licated. Then, too, the new comb-guide could 
” made the same as in your new thick-top 
frame. BuRDETT HASSETT. 

Bonair, Iowa, Jan. 29. 





<= 
a 


RAMBLER'S HIVE-HOBBY RIDING. 








DR. TINKER EXPLAINS HIS HIVE AND SYSTEM, 
AND HOW HE CAME TO ORIGINATE IT. 





It was possibly unintentional on the part of 
Rambler, in vis sketch of hive-hobby riding, 
page 54. to convey a wrong impression to the 
publie concerning my hive. The idea sought 
to be conveyed in hitching my hive to Heddon’s 
is, that I have copied after or borrowed from 
the New Heddon hive. If I have an incorrect 
view of the matter, and it was intended on the 
part of Rambler solely as a bit of his inimitable 
and ever appreciated good humor, I shall hope 
he will set me right. I desire to state, however, 
once and for all, that my hive is not copied 
after the Heddon hive, and that I do not prac- 
tice nor recommend any part of the Heddon 
system. 

The hive I use and recommend is a Lang- 
stroth hive, and represents no principle not 
embodied in the Langstroth invention. It is 
constructed with the bee-spaces and the simple 
suspended brood-frames of the great inventor, 
that are now in use by bee-keepers the world 
over. It differs from the standard hive only in 
size: and it may be of interest to know why I 
made such a hive. 

In 1881 Mr. Doolittle gave to bee-keepers the 
first published ideas on the subject of contract- 
ing brood-chambers in the production of comb 
honey. To him also belongs the credit of de- 
veloping the idea, by writing several articles 
upon the en until many bee-keepers, in- 
eluding myself, were interested. About this 
time (1883, I think) Mr. D. A. Jones introduced 
queen-excluding zine to this country. and the 
bee-keepers were not a few who saw that, if we 
contracted our brood-chambers, we should be 
compelled to use a queen-excluder between the 
brood and sections. So the new zine came into 
immediate use, and I began contracting all of 
my hives used for swarms by means of the zine. 
About this time I made the now well-known 
wood-zine queen-excluder, and put it to use 
extensively. The proper size of a brood-cham- 
ber for a swarm to be worked for comb honey 
to the best advantage was soon detertehand. 
It was found that, if the brood-space given was 
too small, much pollen would go into the sec- 
tions: and if too lone, the bees stored a part or 
all of their best honey in the brood-chamber. 
After many experiments I decided that all that 
was- necessary during the active working 
season, both for swarms and for full colo- 
nies, was a “ brood-chamber for brood,” as I 
have so many times stated in the bee-papers, 
and that such a brood-chamber contains about 
800 square inches of brood comb. It is then not 
a half or a divisional part of a brood-chamber, 
as in the Heddon hive, although it is smaller 
than the standard; but it represents the utmost 
limit of profitable contraction, and requires an 
extra story for spring breeding. As I used a 
hive of this capacity long before Mr. Heddon 
made known his invention, and am also original 
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in its use, I believe that my rights to it will be 
respected by the mass of bee-keepers. 

For several years I made the hives with 
Quinby frames, but finally, about six years ago, 
changed to the suspended Langstroth frame 
without altering the capacity of the original 
frame used in my experiments. I have since 
used no other hive or frame. 

I call it a “storifying’’ hive because it is 
made on the principle of the Simplicity and 
Cowan bee-hives that were so made that the 
stories could be piled one upon another as high 
as desired. In using the hive for comb honey 
the sections are always placed upon the first 
story; and any extra stories that may be on the 
hive are carried to the top of the sections. By 
conducting these operations at the proper time 
Iam able to prevent swarming, as a rule; and 
if an occasional swarm does issue in an apiary 
it is very easily re-united with the parent colo- 
ny, thus disposing of all undesirable increase. 
In this management I am also original so far as 
I know. 

Thus it will be seen that my hive stands upon 
its own bottom, and is neither borrowed from 
Heddon’s nor from any one else, nor is the man- 
agement advised the same in any particular, 
except in so far as bee-hives have always been 
managed. Dr. G. L. TINKER. 

New Philadelphia, O. 


[The Tinker hive, although shallower than 
the Langstroth, may resemble somewhat the 
Heddon hive: but from the reading of Dr. 
Tinker’s book. the system of manipulating it is 
very different from the plan used by Mr. Hed- 
don with his hive.] 


rr fe 
COST OF COMB HONEY. 


MR. DOOLITTLE CONSIDERS MR. TAYLOR'S 
FIGURES. 








Along in the seventies, a bee-keeper living 
some three miles from here was afHicted with a 
cancer. He went toa distant city to be cured 
of the same. While away he wrote me that he 
wished I would go to his place and put his bees 
in the cellar for him, as it was then time of year 
for the bees to goin, I went and did as he re- 
quested, being gone from home half a day, 
or which I charged him $1.00. On his return I 
asked him if he found the bees in good shape, 
and he replied that they were in splendid order. 
He then asked me how much he was to pay me, 
and I told him. Although quite a wealthy 
man, he thought I had charged him too much, 
and said he could have got such a one, men- 
tioning a man whose capacity people consider- 
ed worth about his board, to have set the bees 
in for 25 cts. I said nothing at the time, but led 
him out about the curing of his cancer, and 
asked him how long the doctor was, all told, in 
taking out the cancer and dressing the wound. 
He thought that,if all the time he saw the 
doctor was put together, it might amount to 
about two hours. I then asked him what he 
had to pay him for taking out the cancer, and 
he said $50. I next asked him why he did not 
get “such a one,” meaning the 25-cent man 
alluded to above, to take out his cancer, and 
thus save the extra $49.75 he had paid the doc- 
tor. Hesaw the point at once, and, without a 
word further, handed me out the dollar. 

I was reminded very forcibly of this little 
incident in reading what R. L. Taylor has to 
say regarding the cost of comb honey on page 
56 of a late issue of GLEANINGS. It seems 
strange to me that Mr. Taylor should be will- 
ing to so belittle our pursuit as to allow only 
#45 for an apiarist who has sufticient brains to 
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do all the necessary work which 150 colonies of 
bees require during six weeks in the height of 
the honey season. Why! the man who has 
only brains enough to break stone on the high- 
way is not asked to work that length of time 
fora penny short of $52.50, in York State, that 
being $10.50 more than Mr. Taylor allows him- 
self, whu is said to be a noted lawyer. a senator, 
and aman of unusual ability. I wonder if he 
would not have been mad if it had been said 
that the Hon. R. L. Taylor earned only $45 for 
the six weeks he represented his State at the 
eapitol. And is not his time worth just as 
much in the apiary as it is in the senate or any- 
where else? I do not see any need of this low- 
ering the standard of our calling, that a large 
“net profit” can be published to the world. 
Where is James Heddon, that we hear no warn- 
ing from him about putting the rosy side of 
bee-keeping before the world? Is the keeping 
of bees such a menial service that the one who 
works at the calling can be allowed only 41.07 
a day and board himself, while the profits on 
that same labor amount to $10.50, should the 
season prove an extra good one? I protest 
against any such showing. He leaves out 
many items of cost, such as our bee-papers and 
books, time to read them, attending conven- 
tions, taxes on bees, hives to put the bees in, 
sugar for winter, feeders, and work of feeding. 
ete. 

Let me try my hand at the matter, and let 
Mr. Taylor rest assured that I shall make no 
charges for the fun part of our pursuit, which 
he fears the “ wife and children will not grow 
faton.” Interest on bees, and wear and tear on 
plant, $120; double interest on 150 Heddon hives, 
$54; taxes, 86; sections, $25; foundation, $30; 
shipping-crates, $40; hauling honey to railroad, 
freight. and commission, $125; bee papers and 
books. $5: attending conventions. #20; sugar 
for winter stores (10 Ibs. per colony where the 
Heddon hive is used, as the combs are expected 
to be nearly empty in the fall), $70; time spent, 
as follows: Reading bee books and papers, at- 
tending conventions, feeding, making crates 
and sections, fastening in foundation, packing 
honey for market, taking bees in and out of cel- 
lar,.and other manipulation, 40 days, together 
with 41 days required during the honey harvest, 
making 8) days needed during the year to prop- 
erly care for an apiary of 150 colonies. This 
time at $5.00 a day (not an unreasonable figure 
for an intelligent apiarist). amounts to #405, 
which, together with the other items of expense 
mentioned above (which foot up #495), makes 
#900 as the cost of running an apiary properly 
for one year. 

Now for the income: Seasons, or something 
else, seems to have changed; and where 50 
pounds of comb honey was considered an aver- 
age yield per colony 12 years ago, and 45 pounds 
five years ago, the average yield at the present 
time can not well be called more than 40 
pounds, according as I have summed up our 
vields during the past three or four years. At 
an average of 40 pounds for the 150 colonies, we 
should have 6000 pounds of honey as the income 
from the bees, which, at 15 cts. per pound, 
would amount to $900, or the same amount that 
the cost was. Hence I conclude that the cost 
of a pound of comb honey at the present time is 
15 cents, and all that it brings us over those fig- 
ures is net profit. When I gave figures very 
similar to the above to the N. A. B. K. A., in 
1887, according to the report of that convention, 
Mr. R. L. Taylor was the first man on his feet, 
and said, “In the cost of honey there are many 
points to be considered, and Mr. Doolittle has 
not mentioned all of them: for instance, the 
losses in winter and from disease. I think the 
prices given are too low.” Italics are mine. I 
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then called the average yield 45 pounds, and 
arrived at the conclusion that the cost of a 
und of comb honey was 13 cents, and Mr. 
‘aylor immediately arises and says it is * too 
low.” What has happened on the horizon of 
his vision that has so changed his opinion dur- 
ing only about four years of time? I there al- 
lowed the man the whole year to work the bees 
at $1.25 per day; butif valuable time is to be 
used, as Mr. Taylor puts it, and a less number 
of days be spent, then $5 a day is none too much 
for skilled labor. G. M. DooLirTLe. 
Borodino, N. Y. 


[This question is somewhat complicated, and 
there is plenty of opportunity for error and in- 
correct assumptions; and perhaps our corres- 
pondent, though usually so accurate, has laid 
himself open a little. A merchant, after a 
year’s successful business, after deducting ex- 
penses, has a certain amount of profit. This 
profit usually represents the price for his labor. 
So in like manner the amount paid for ordinary 
labor represents so much profit to the laborer. 
It is not quite clear how Mr. Doolittle makes 
his honey cost 15 cts. His crop being sold, ata 
charge of $5.00 per day for his Salo he has $405 
in pocket—all this made off the bees. This 
we regard as largely profit, although it would 
appear, from what Mr. Doolittle says, there is no 
money in comb-honey production for him. But 
Mr. Doolittle did, or does, as he has said at oth- 
er times, all or nearly all the work himself, 
hiring no labor. Much of the preparatory work 
which he does himself at 35.00 per day could be 
done just as well by a girl or woman at 75 cts. 
or $1.00 per day; for instance, folding sections, 
putting in starters, filling hives - crates with 
sections, scraping sections after being filled, and 
much other work, could be done by cheap help. 
If his time is worth to him $5.00 per day it 
would put more money in his pocket to devote 
it entirely to expert work, leaving the non- 
expert work to cheap help. This would save 
him 34.00 per day for much of the work, and a 
dollar saved is a dollar earned. 

Now with regard to the work in the apiary. 
We have no trouble in getting good apiarists— 
those who can do any thing among bees, such 
as producing a high grade of queens, or produc- 
ing honey, for from $1.50 to $2.00 per day, and 
they will doit just as well as we, providing we 
supervise or superintend the work. The cost 
of doing certain kinds of labor should not be 
regulated by what we can do it for, but by what 
we can hire it done for, and yet have it done as 
well. If Mr. Taylor can hire his work among 
the bees done for $1.07 per day, under his direc- 
tion, while he can earn by his profession from 
ten to twenty dollars per day. it is to his inter- 
est todo so. We can hardly see why, then, he 
ought to figure labor in his apiary at ten or 
more dollars per day. when, in fact, he can get 
it done for $1.07 per day. 

A farmer once said, who valued his labor at 
$2.00 per day, that he couldn’t make any thing 
raising crops because they cost him to raise 
them all he got for them. If he received cash 
to cover cost according to his way of thinking. 
the fallacy of this argument is shown by the 
fact that he pockets $2.00 for every day he 
worked on the crops just as soon as he received 
the cash. 

From these and other considerations we can 
not see how Mr. Doolittle’s honey costs him 15 
cts. per pound. He doesn’t produce honey or 
raise queens and sell at cost. He is, as we all 
know, a successful bee-keeper; and when he 
charges himself $5.00 per day for labor, and gets 
that much in return, is getting good pay, or. 
if you please, profit. The fact that he has a 
beautiful and comfortable home, and something 
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laid up besides for a rainy day, as he has told 
us, proves this. It is quite possible that Mr. 
Taylor may have tigured the price of labor and 
the cost of colonies in Heddon hives too low; 
and it is possible that he has not allowed 
enough for the cost of incidentals. We would 
not. however, figure “ going to conventions” in 
the cost of producing mais | for this is the 
“fun” part of bee-keeping. Reading bee-jour- 
nals and bee-books is usually to be done at odd 
hours in the evening, and this really should not 
tigure very pon in the cost. 

It will be seen, however, that Mr. Hilton put 
the cost even lower than did Mr. Taylor. He 
is a careful and practical bee-keeper, and one 
who has made presy with bees. We are glad 
to give his article right here. 


eee 
HOW MUCH IT COSTS TO PRODUCE COMB 
HONEY 





FOR A PERIOD OF TWELVE YEARS. 





The cost of the production of comb honey, 
like the wintering problem, the grading of hon- 
ey. and many other things in which latitude 
and locality are controlling factors, will never, 
in my opinion. be satisfactorily settled. Could 
I have made this report four years ago. when 
my average for eight years had been 75 Ibs.. 
I could have shown the minimum cost in 
this locality. But the past four years have re- 
duced my average for a period of twelve years 
to 50 lbs. per colony. In making this report I 
shall mass the twelve years’ effort into a single 
report; and while this (my home yard) has va- 
ried from 35 to 90 colonies, I find the average 
has been sixty, or the 


Totai number for twelve years............ 720 
Pounds of honey produced..... ......... 36,000 
Oe ree rere . 85,200 
COST OF PRODUCTION. 

Value of apiary a ew hare eee 
Interest on same at per cent ............ 288 
Cost of manipulation...... FURS TEAS + 360 
40,000 sections at $3.50.................... : 140 
300 Ibs. foundation at 55e .. 2.0. .......... 165 
3000 shipping-cases at 8c................... 240 

Total cost of production......... .... $1193.00 
Cost of production per pound..... Bye 
Net profits in twelve years, with an av- 

erage of sixty colonies each year... 4007.00 
Net profits POF POUIG . o6. kis cccieccecccse 11,%¢ 


I suppose this report will be criticised. Friend 
Taylor, in his very able report. places the cost 
of production, with an average of 50 Ibs.. at 
5c: but he hasa list of items of costs that 
are, with me, all included in the cost of produc- 
tion, as my work is done principally by stu- 
dents. The work of putting up sections, put- 
ting in foundation, packing honey in shipping- 
eases, ete., is all done during the honey season. 
or immediately at its close. Friend Taylor also 
figures his gross receipts at 15 cents, and de- 
ducts freight and commission from this. while 
my sales have averaged me 15 cents, freight 
auc commission deducted, which would in 
part account for the difference. You will also 
see that my labor costs me much less than 
Mr. Taylor’s. The work is all done with a sys- 
tem, and upon general principles—so much so 
that my students find much time for other 
work. In fact, should I give the apiary credit 
for what they help me in the supply depart- 
ment it would nearly pay their wages. Our 
manner of manipulation might be of interest, 
but would be out of place here. I admit there 
are other expenses in the apiary than the above 
—foundation for the brood-nest; hives and fix- 
tures for the increase: but in the above we 
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have made no account of queens sold, nuclei, 
full colonies, etc. While these come from the 
sixty colonies spring count, it is another ac- 
count which pays for all these and leaves a 
margin. 

Since commencing this report the January 
number of the Bee-Keepers’ Review has been 
placed on my desk. I have stopped long enough 
to read an article from the pen of E. R. Root, 
and will profit by his advice, and make this 
report short. Gro. E. HILTON. 

‘remont, Mich. 


[We should be sorry to have this discussion 
stop right here, and we hope our bee-keepin 
friends will give us further data along this ine} 

EXTRACTED HONEY. 


EFFECT OF POOR QUALITY UPON THE POPULAR 
NOTION THAT EXTRACTED HONEY IS 
LARGELY IMPURE. 








I got both a setback and an uplift froma 
grocer in Springfield the other day. I wanted 
him to help us out at our fair by offering pre- 
miums on honey extracted on the grounds. He 
said, emphatically, ‘* No; it would not pay me 
or any one else. Exhibiting an extractor, even 
in operation,”’ he said, “would have little or no 
effect in removing the largely prevalent opin- 
ion that extracted honey is generally manufac- 
tured or adulterated;” that the only way to do 
that is to produce and put on the market honey 
of first-class quality. He said good quality 
would sooner or later remove the prejudice 
against any thing. He cited butterine as an il- 
lustration. That, he said, is now made of such 
excellent quality that many prefer it to butter; 
that it is. in facet, better than half the country 
butter. I should not be surprised if that were 
so, that many Chicago merchants advertise. 
** We sell butterine.””. But much or all of the 
popular suspicion as to the purity of honey is 
due to its inferiority; and that a high standard 
of excellence would sooner or later remove that 
impression, we feel sure. He has handled con- 
siderable of my honey, labeled with my name 
and address, and he says that. after a trial. his 
customers cease to question its purity. The 
above reminds me that a lady acquaintance, 
who has been living in Chicago for a few years, 
was back ona visit last summer, and came to 
me forsome honey. While here she told me 
she could hardly get any kind of honey there 
but extracted, and that was hard to get pure. 
I expressed my doubt as to its impurity as po- 
litely as LT could; but she insisted that she had 
bought some she knew had been adulterated, 
because it was not good—it did not taste like 
honey. Then I told her it was probably honey 
that had been injured some way after it was 
extracted: that, to care for honey properly, is a 
very choice matter. and that I feared many who 
produce considerable of it were quite ignorant 
on that point. I admitted to Mr. B., the grocer, 
that honey. if ill cared for. would deteriorate 
until it would probably become inferior to the 
spurious article. 

Of course, l argued with Mr. B. that an ex- 
tractor in aa would prove a great edu- 
cator; but I had to own myself convinced, that, 
toa great extent. what he said was doubtless 
true: and I take the above method of introduc- 
ing the subject here. Is it not true, that a great 
deal of very poor honey is produced and mar- 
keted when it need not be so? I know an intel- 
ligent bee-keeper who said he kept his honey 
tightly bunged up ina barrel in the cellar, and 
thought it kept very well. This honey he after- 
ward shipped to market. I would not risk 
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storing mine thus. I never tried exactly that 
expedient; but some years ago I filled some 
waxed kegs with honey, bunged them closely, 
and left them on the ground for awhile—how 
long Ido not now remember. At another time 
I had a stone jar full, into which I think a little 
water leaked; if not that, it was not sufficiently 
ripened when it was extracted. In both cases 
the honey became flat in flavor from a loss of 
its richness, and at the same time acquired a 
sharp, acid taste. To allow honey to absorb a 
little foreign dampness, especially if it is after- 
ward exposed to even a moderate summer tem- 
perature, or to extract it while yet rank and 
watery, will always have that effect upon it. 
Hence honey can not be safely kept in a cellar 
—I doubt whether even in a cemented one, un- 
less it is so sealed as to be proof against air and 
moisture. But if it is stored in a warm dry 
room it will steadily improve in body and 
richness. This second or third rate honey may 
do for use in curing tobacco, but not generally 
for table use; and it is very easy and natural for 
the consumer, ignorant of the nature and differ- 
ent qualities of honey, to conclude that such is 
adulterated. I once sampled some honey ina 
store, nicely granulated, that I would not give 
one cent a pound for. 

Now, I submit, is there not a great deal of ig- 
norance or carelessness on the part of large 
producers in caring for honey. or even down- 
right dishonesty on the part of some in putting 
such honey on the market? And is not the 
abundance of such an inferior article, to a con- 
siderable extent, the ground of the prevalent 
belief that honey is largely a bogus commodity? 
Tincline to think, from the evidence I have ob- 
tained, that bee-keepers are themselves to a 
great extent responsible for the state of things 
which they so much deplore. 


PARTNERS IN THE HONEY-BUSINESS. 


Isawin Mr. B.’s store some beautiful white 
honey in one-pound sections, put up in nice 
pasteboard cartons. bearing the name and ad- 
dress of some Smith, from somewhere in Ver- 
mont. He got it from a house in Indianapolis, 
and, freight charges included, it cost him a 
little over 15 ets. per pound. I wonder if it did 
not go through a commission house in New 
York, or some place else. I thought, * How 
manv people made a little money out of that 
little lot of honey—a part of their living, if you 
please!” Of course, the grocer gets a little him- 
self. Then the railroads between Indianapolis 
and Springfield got a little; the firm at the 
former city gota little; the railroads from Ver- 
mont got a little. the maker and printer of the 
eartons got a little, the manufacturer of the 
sections gota little. the foundation-maker got 
a little, and it may be a firm in New York and 
another railroad got a little. What a stir a 
little honey or a little hog can make in the 
business world ! A wonderful fabric. this coun- 
try—this world of ours! Query: How much 
did Smith get? Geo. F. ROBBINS. 

Mechaniesburg, II]., Jan. 25. 
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BICYCLE OR TEAM. 





E. FRANCE SAYS A BICYCLE WOULDN'T DO FOR 
HIM. 





Ernest R. Root tries to make us think that the 
bicycle is the cheapest thing to be used, in vis- 
iting out-apiaries. Well, for him perhaps it is. 
It depends altogether on why you are going to 
make the visit. If you have local help at the 
apiary to do most of the work, and you are 
just going to call to see how things are running, 
or are going to geta few queens to take home 


to fill orders, or something of that kind, then 
the bicycle is all right. ButIcan not see how 
it would do for me, or any of our large bee- 
keepers. We always have too much to take 
along. We usually make our first trips around 
the last of March 9r first of April—an inspection 
visit; then we earry a keg of honey, 150 Ibs., 
and fifty 3-lb. feeders. I don’t know that we 
shall want to feed, but we want the feed and 
feeders along, and must take the team. After 
this first trip around we make two or three 
more trips, before the extracting season com- 
mences, to see that all is right, clip queens. ete., 
and always take our keg of feed along. When 
white clover blossoms enough so the bees are 
making a living, then we take along the ex- 
tractor and some help, so we can take out every 
drop of honey there is in the hives so it will not 
be mixed with the white honey. We must have 
ateam. Then when honey-gathering is in full 
blast, and we expect to take out 2000 Ibs. of 
honey per day, we have to go with two teams— 
one team to haul the honey, and the other one 
to haul the help, ete. We have two horses of 
our own, and hire two more at the livery. Dur- 
ing the extracting season we have all the wag- 
ons we want of ourown. We are also working 
a little farm of twenty acres, and have to have 
one team. 


DO THE BEES OF THE LARGE BEE-KEEPERS 
USE UP THE BEES OF THE SMALLER ONES? 


The small bee-keepers are apt to think that 
their bees stand a poor chance when there is a 
large apiary near them. When I first began to 
keep bees around about Platteville there were a 
great many farmers who had each a few colo- 
nies of bees, and some of them as many as 100 
stands. Now there are but few who try to keep 
bees at all. How often I hear complaints about 
my bees like this! They say. “ France’s bees 
have robbed all my bees—stole all the honey, 
and killed all the bees. I can not keep bees 
any more. France gets them all.” We have 
had poor seasons, and bees not properly cared 
for have starved out. But the blame all 
falls on my bees. In one sense, perhaps my 
bees have done some of the mischief, inas- 
much as they have picked up the honey pretty 
close. But did not their few stand just as good 
a chance as my many? Of course, they did. 
Well, what is the matter then? It is all in 
knowing how to take care of the bees. Can 
we expect a man to prosper in any business 
unless he knows how to run that business? A 
great deal depends upon small details—little 
things that appear to be of no consequence. 
It isasmall thing to look intoa hive and see 
whether there is feed to last through the win- 
ter. “Why.” he says, “I simply took off the 
honey that was stored on top in the boxes, and 
the bees have all the hive full below:”” when. if 
he had looked carefully throngh the hive, he 
would have found that he had taken off about 
all the honey they had in those boxes; then the 
bees die for want of feed. Then he blames an- 
other man’s bees for his loss. when it was his 
own ignorance. 

In wintering our bees outdoors, what shall we 
put over them—a cushion or a honey-board 
sealed down tight? This is a question that I 
am asked to answer through GLEANINGs. I 
suppose that you are aware that we winter al] 
of our bees out of doors—at present between 500 
and 600 colonies. We have wintered outdoors 
most of the time for thirty years, and have had 
very good success. We have tried a great many 
plans to insure the safety of the bees. We now 
use a honey-board over » he bees—that is, a board 
made of %-inch pine, cleated at both ends to 
prevent warping, and large enough to cover the 
colony tight and let the bees seal it down with 
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ate gris We do all that is to be done for the 
es by the middle of September, then let the 
bees seal the board down tight, and don’t break 
the sealing again until the first of April, and 
then only to seeif all is right. I don’t wanta 
article of air to pass up through the bees dur- 
ing the winter; give them some vent at the 
entrance, but none on top. When the honey- 
board is on and sealed Sows. place a cushion, 
5 or 6inches deep, over the honey-board, or fill 
the top chamber with straw. This top covering 
helps to retain the heat. Put your hand under 
this covering in winter. and the honey-board 
feels warm—in fact, warm enough to melt snow 
in the coldest weather. We have tried putting 
a six-inch chaff cushion on the bees below the 
honey-board; but that won't do. as the chaff in 
the cushion becomes wet. and the bees dwindle 
bad and come out weak in spring. I believe 
that the bees’ instinct to seal up all cracks and 
openings in the hive is correet—at least, as far 
as the top of the hive is concerned, for outdoor 
wintering. When you put bees indoors to win- 
ter, you give them an unnatural place to pass 
the winter, and they may require different 
treatment. I have no doubt that they do. In 
fact, I never learned to winter bees successfully 
in the cellar; but having, of necessity, to win- 
ter on summer stands, I have studied and ex- 
perimented a great deal on how to winter out- 
doors, and I think we have the thing now down 
toa safe point. Use a large deep hive. If the 
L. frames use two stories, have the upper story 
filled with good honey. Put ona tight honey- 
board early enough to get it sealed down. with 
straw or other good packing above the board. 
Give them a good windbreak, and then let them 
alone until spring. A quadruple hive is better 
than a single hive. E. FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis., Jan. 25. 


[Why. friend France, we are afraid you did 
not read our essay very carefully. We did not 
recommend the bicycle for every one—only for 
the bee-keeper who runs one or two out-apia- 
ries. In the spring. when we go out on the 
bicycle, we give the stores by alternating 
combs. By a little intelligent forethought, 
many things can be so arranged as to make it 
unnecessary to carry things on the wheel, even 
though it were practical. At the request of 
several friends I have presented the essay as it 
was read at the convention. | 
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BICYCLES VERSUS HORSES FOR OUT-APIARY 
TRIPS. 


AN ESSAY BY E. R. ROOT, READ AT THE MICHI- 
GAN STATE CONVENTION. 

One of the obstacles in the way of establish- 
ing out-apiaries is the expense necessary to 
make the trips to these yards. That expense 
usually involves the keeping of a horse and 
buggy: and when it is further increased by bad 
roads for six months in the year (during which 
time the capital invested in the horse, buggy, 
barns. ete.. is lying idle. to say nothing of the 
daily labor) it becomes quite a serious obstacle 
indeed. I have had experience in the horse- 
business, aS some of you may know. I know 
what it is to have almost impassible roads for 
six or seven months in the year. during which 
a horse can not be driven either for business or 
pleasure. I know what it is during this time to 
clean the stable. doctor a horse for mud-fever, 
for a month or six weeks; I have experienced 
the lively sensation of being kicked clear across 
the barn, and then on my back, panting for 
breath, scarcely knowing whether [ had a 


whole bone or not. I have been run away with 
a couple of times, and know how exhilarating 
it is to feel that your life is hanging on a thread. 
I know what it is to have horses get into bee 
scrapes, having had one horse killed in one 
such, as you may remember—a noble animal 
for which I was offered $175 that very day. I 
know something of the cost of keeping buggies, 
horses, stables, ete., in repair. After having 
had this experience, my ardor in the horse- 
business has gradually waned. I must make 
trips to out-apiaries; and to walk to them 
would be too slow; and to use one of my father’s 
horses—well, they were always busy cultivat- 
ing, or something of the sort, in the garden. 

As soon asI sold my last high-flyer I forth- 
with bought me a high-grade Safety Victor 
bicycle; and most of you know the rest. After 
having ridden it several hundred miles among 
the bee-keepers of the East, 1 found it indeed a 
most serviceable horse for making trips to our 
out-yards. On arrival at the yard I could leave 
it leaning against the fence, and not be in mor- 
tal terror that the thing would be stung by a 
bee, and cut up some awful caper. i 

I am no expert rider, but I found that I could 
make trips to our out-apiary, on an average, 
seven miles, in about three-quarters of an hour. 
When I tried to do something real smart, I rode 
ten miles, bought an apiary of 80 colonies, 
returned home. all inside of two hours. As it 
took me about 20 minutes to complete the bar- 
gain, the total time on the road of 20 miles was 
a little over an hour anda half. But the roads 
were good. On other occasions I have made 30 
miles in three hours; 45 miles in five hours. 
The latter distance was made over the hills of 
York State. Now, this, no doubt, may look like 
a big yarn tosome of the uninitiated bicycle- 
riders: but I am stating absolute facts. I do 
not give these figures to boast, but simply to 
show what an average man has done with a 
machine after a little practice. Now then: It 
will be seen that the bicycle is a great time- 
saver in making trips to out-apiaries. No horse 
—at least very few—would undertake to make 
such time. “But,” yon say, “such rates of 
speed must be a severe strain upon the consti- 
tution of the rider.”” Experience in my case 
proves that it is not, but, on the contrary, it 
proves to be a wonderful tonic to the constitu- 
tion. The muscles of the leg develop wonder- 
fully. But how is it, you may ask. that a man 
‘an travel so much faster than the average 
horse? The cushioned tires, ball bearings. and 
the gearing, give him an immense advantage 
over his dumb friend. 

Perhaps some young bee-keeper will say. ‘I 
would have a bicycle if I thonght I could ride 
it.’ It is no trick at all to balance one. Almost 
any one can be taught-to ride them in half an 
hour’s time. Even our friend W. Z.. I am told, 
mastered the machine in twenty minutes: but 
in order to make speed and cover distance, it 
takes a little time to develop the muscles. and 
learn a few nice points in guiding. 

* But,” you ask, ‘‘doesn’t riding seven miles 
to an out-apiary make you very tired—in fact. 
weary — too much so to do a day’s work?” 
Strange as it may seem, it does not. Riding is 
one sort of exercise, and working over the hives 
is another. A different set of muscles in either 
ease is called into action. Most of the care of 
our out-apiary last summer devolved upon the 
writer personally. I have taken a trip down in 
the morning, worked all day, and come back in 
the evening, tired, perhaps, a little, but no more 
so than any one else who has done a full day’s 
work. At other times. when I have had a spare 
hour or two, I would mount the wheel, run 
down to the apiary, diagnose the hives, and 
give such attention as might be needed to this 
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or that colony. then return, after about two 
hours’ work. Now, the point I am getting at 
is this: A bicycle can be purchased for less than 
the price of an average good horse. The repair. 
might be fifteen cents a year; oil for lubricating 
the bearings, perhaps another fifteen cents. 
Outside of that there is no other expense. Place 
this balance-sheet over against that for the 
expense of a horse, barn, hay, labor, repairs, etc. 
Now see how your account wil] stand. Well, a 
ros man can make his trips to his out-yards, 
on the wheel—yes. make nine-tenths of his 
trips in that way. How about hauling the bees 
home? As a general thing, a farmer in the 
vicinity, with his double team, can be hired to 
do the work for you—that is, hauling—for a 
crate of honey or a small consideration in 
money. He can also be hired to haul home 
your crop of honey, and bring back all the sup- 
plies that you may need. With a little fore- 
thought, all these things can be carried in a few 
trips. In the spring, for hauling the bees to the 
out-apiaries, if the services of a farmer are not 
available at that time, a livery may be hired at 
about two dollars a day. Ten dollars ought to 
cover all the expense of hauling for at least one 
yard, and possibly two. Even if it were twenty, 
this would be a great deal cheaper than taking 
care of a horse for one year, to say nothing of 
the other expense, first cost, interest on the 
money, and other risks. 

If you are a bee-keeper and also a farmer, 
then the horse would be more serviceable. But 
the point I would urge. in a nutshell, is this: 


- That a young man in a locality where the roads 


are not sandy. can manage a system of two or 
three yards cheaper with a good bicycle, sup- 
plemented by the aid of a farmer or liveryman, 
than he could to keep a horse, buggy. and all 
the other paraphernalia connected with the 
horse-business. I have tried the scheme for 
one year, and I think I know something of what 
I am talking about. 

In conclusion, let me add that I do not advise 
the use of a bicycle for elderly men. 


[The above we had not intended to publish in 
our Own journal; but as there has been some 
inquiry as to what we had tosay on that subject. 
we give it in answer thereto. ] 
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THE HIBERNATION OF THE HONEY-BEE. 


TRUE HIBERNATION EXPLAINED BY MR. P. H. 
ELWOOD. 





Mr. S. Corneil, of Lindsey, Ontario, Canada, 
writes us that Mr. Doolittle’s article on hiber- 
nation, page 45, is somewhat misleading. and 
hoped we might see our way clear to publish an 
article by P. H. Elwood, in the Canadian Bee 
Journal, page 531, 1886. This article, he says, 
was a “settler” when the subject was up for 
discussion several years ago. No one ever at- 
tempted to answer it. We have looked up the 
article in question; and as it seems to cover the 
subject so thoroughly we are glad to make the 
accompanying extract from it: 

What is hibernation? Marshall Hall says, **Sleep 
and hibernation are similar periodical phenomena 
leading to similar results, and differing only in de- 
gree.’ As Dr. Hall is probably the highest author- 
ity we have on the subject, and as his definition has 
been accepted by all investigators, it would seem to 
be well for smatterers in science to look up the 
standard definition and accept it, rather than to 
coin another which shall be accurate only in mea- 
suring the want of knowledge of its author. The 
Germans recognize hibernation as a peculiarly deep 
sleep, and their name for it is winter sleep (See Bar- 
low’s Winter Schlaf, Berlin). Do honey-bees hiber- 
nate, or is the quiet of winter only a sleep, or has it 
passed beyond sleep into hibernation’ Dr. Edward 


Smith says a man in deep sleep expired 4.5 grains of 
earbonic acid per minute; on the treadwheel, 43.36 
grains per minute. A waking hedgehog yielded 20.5 
times more carbonic acid than one in a state of hi- 
bernation. Thus we have a ratio between sleep and 
waking of 1 to 10, nearly; between hibernation (not 
profound) and waking, 1 to 20.5. If, instead of the 
treadwheel, we take walking at three miles per 
hour (26 grains carbonic acid per minute), which ex- 
ertion would correspond more nearly with that of 
the hedgehog, we have a ratio less than 1 to6. Car- 
penter says of the bee: “* When breeding, the evolu- 
tion of heat and consumption of oxygen takes place 
at least twenty times as rapidly as when in a state 
of repose.” This is the same ratio that exists be- 
tween the hedgehog’s hibernation and waking. 
But, dropping these comparisons as illogical, we 
may note the number of inspirations and the 
amount of food taken during the winter, which 
ysroves conclusively that, in its winter repose, the 
1oney-bee has passed far beyond the Le pom sso 
limits of sleep into hibernation. You will notice by 
the definition, that, where sleep ends, hibernation 
begins—there is no ‘quiescence’? between. The 
daily summer sleep of the bat and dormouse is a 
true hibernation. Dr. Hall says, “ The quantity of 
respiration is inversely as the degree of irritability 
of the muscular fiber, the former being marked by 
the quantity of oxygen consumed ina given time 
ascertained by the pneumatometer, the latter by 
the force of galvanism necessary to demonstrate its 
existence.” The capability of passing into a state 
of hibernation depends upon the capability of tak- 
ing on an increased muscular irritability. Were the 
respiration diminished without the increased mus- 
cular irritability, death would take place from the 
torpor of slow asphyxia; and were the respiration 
increased without the diminution of the irritability, 
the animal would die from over-stimulation, as in 
those suddenly aroused from the state of hiberna- 
tion.’ As such trifling causes as walking over the 
floor, touching the operating-table, etc., are suffi- 
cient to excite respiration, hibernating animals 
adopt various means of securing themselves from 
disturbance; and when the temperature’ approach- 
es 50° they seek out their hibernacles in trees, 
caves, and burrows ip the earth. It was found 
that hibernating bats died when subjected to the 
motion of a stage-coach fora couple of days. The 
same treatment would undoubtedly seriously injure 
a hibernating swarm of bees. It was that close ob- 
server, Mr. L. C. Root, who first called my attention 
to the injurious consequences of the needless dis- 
turbance of bees during their winter sleep. And 
every farmer boy knows how unwholesome it is to 
be suddenly aroused from a deep sleep to immedi- 
ately participate in the active duties of the day. 
How comforting to the rising generation that the 
doctors now say the process of awakening should 
be a gradual one ! 


Hibernation differs widely in different animals. 
While possessing the same general characteristics, 
yet in no two is it exactly alike; and we must not 
expect the honey-bee, which differs so much from 
every thing else of the animal kind, to conform in 
every particular to the already observed conditions 
of hibernation. In some animals, hibernation is 
very profound; in others, not. I have already giv- 
en an illustration of the latter. A hibernating bat, 
in a pneumatometer. consumed but one seventy- 
second part as much oxygen as one awake. The 
bat may be said to belong to the former class. Tn 
some animals, before the period of hibernation a 
large amount of fat is stored in the body. This hy- 
dro-carbonaceous deposit serves as a store of heat 
and force during that period. In this class of pro- 
found hibernators, the total loss of weight is some- 
times 40 per cent, or fully as much as usually sus- 
tained in starvation. Another class of hibernating 
animals store their chief supply of food outside of 
the body, and awake at intervals to partake of it. 
The marmot, hedgehog. squirrels, dormice, etc.. be- 
long to this class. To this class we must assign the 
honey-bee, the honey being the stored supply of 
heat and force. Some of this class have a partial 
dependence upon the fat of the body, but it is not 
asserted that this is the case with the honey-bee. 
Some bee-philosophers, however, maintain that bees 
kept on a short allowance through the fall. and sup- 
plied later for winter, do not usually come through 
so well. There is also a small school of physiologists 
who assert that all carbonaceous food must first be 
converted into adipose tissue before it can be use- 
ful for the production of heat and force. This ap- 
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plies equally well to the honey of the bee as to the 
quarts of oil consumed by the Esquimau. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hall, the hedgehog, in a temperature va- 
rying from forty-five to fifty degrees, awakes 
to eat at intervals of two or three days, de- 
pending upon this slight difference in tempera- 
ture. The dormouse, which sometimes hibernates 
in bee-hives, awakes daily in moderate tem- 
peratures. Dr. Reeves says, *‘ Lower temperature 
begins at the surface of the body and gradually ap- 
sroaches the center.” This central part, as Dr. 
fall, Spallanzi, and others have proven, remains 
permanently at a higher temperature. In hiberna- 
tion, as at other times,a swarm or cluster of bees 
must be taken asaunit. Bearing this in mind, it 
is, as we should expect, that the center of a hiber- 
nating cluster is formed of a higher temperature 
than the outside, as Doolittle, Tinker, and others 
have noted. Most bee-keepers have noticed, on sud- 
denly dividing a cluster of bees in cold weather, 
that the outside bees are somewhat lethargic, while 
those inside are lively and apt to fly out and sting; 
while if any of these half-awake outs:de bees fly 
they appear not to have control of their movements, 
and fall to the ground. 

The heat of reptiles is from four to fifteen de- 
grees F, above the heat of their medium, while the 
heat of individual insects is from two to ten de- 
grees more than that of the air. Therefore it can 
not be said that reptiles or solitary insects hiber- 
nate as warm-blooded mammalia do. The same may 
be said of the individual bee. It is only when ag- 
gregated in clusters thata high and independent 
temperature is maintained. Hibernation must not 
be confounded with torpidity. The American En- 
cyclopedia says: **The torpor produced by extreme 
cold is very different from true hibernation.” And 
again, in another edition, ** Extreme cold will arouse 
a hibernating animal from its lethargy, and speed- 
ily kill it.” We all know that cold arouses bees. 
These, then, appear to be some of the leading chac- 
acteristics of hibernation: An activity similar to 
but less than in sleep, with diminished respiration, 
but increased muscular irritability; lower temper- 
ature, lowest at the surface of the body, diminished 
need of food, and, when stored outside of the body, 
partaken of only at intervals of awakening, loss of 
voluntary motion, but continuance of involuntary 
motion. As bees possess so many of the conditions 
of hibernation, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
they hibernate. ss > * P. H. Euwoopn. 


{The article shows much painstaking care in 
its preparation, and. without doubt, the state- 
ments are correct, from a scientific point of 
view. Hibernation—at least with the bee- 
keepers on this side of the line—was pretty well 
worn out years ago in discussion; bift we trust 
there will be no objection on the part of our 
readers to our giving what is both interesting 
and valuable. We presume Mr. Doolittle meant 
the same thing. even if he did not state it quite 
as scientifically. } 
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THE WINTER PROBLEM IN BEE-KEEPING. 


MORTALITY OF BEES FOR THE LAST FEW 
YEARS; WHO FIRST ORIGINATED THE IDEA 
OF A SEALED COVER? SPACE UNDER 
FRAMES IN WINTERING; VALUABLE 
FACTS BY G. R. PIERCE, THE 
AUTHOR OF THE NEW BOOK 
ON WINTERING. 








Mr. E. R. Root:—In your review of the above 
book, page 952, GLEANINGS for 1891. you make 
one criticism which I think needs a reply on my 
part, Which I do, not with the design of provok- 
ing discussion, but simply to arrive, if possible. 
at the actual facts of the case. The criticism 1 
refer to is as follows: 

“The author has evidently placed the per- 
centage of loss beyond what itreally is. Twenty- 
five per cent would be nearer correct; and, 
among intelligent bee-keepers. ten per cent.” 

When I first commenced the study in a con- 
secutive manner—of the subject of bee-mortali- 
ty in winter, I endeavored to learn something 
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ositive in regard to the approximate average 
oss among bee-keepers; but I soon found that 
the question was a most intricate one, and that 
no solution could be reached which would at 
onee commend itself to the bee-keeping fra- 
ternity. The reason for arriving at this con- 
clusion may be formulated as follows: 

a. There are no statistics. State or National, 
in regard to the bee-keeping industry worthy 
of the name. 

b. Even the reports of bee-keepers, as given 
in the periodicals(agricultural and apicultural), 
when taken as a whole are found te be utterly 
valueless when serutinized closely and compar- 
ed with previous reports made by the same per- 
son. In order to illustrate this assertion, let us 
take a supposed case. which may be verified by 
any one who wishes to be informed on the sub- 
ject in question. Let us suppose that Mr. B. is 
an intelligent bee-keeper who has 100 colonies 
which were placed in winter quarters in good 
condition. About the first or middle of April, 
Mr. B. writes to GLEANINGS, giving his experi- 
ence during the winter, and saying that his 
loss has been, say, only 5 per cent, which is un- 
doubtedly true. But in the September and 
October following, Mr. B. writes again to 
GLEANINGS, tells of the prospect of the honey 
crop in his neighborhood, gives his experience 
and opinion in regard to some of the methods or 
devices used in honey production, and closes by 
reporting his yield at. say, 3000 |bs. from 75 col- 
onies, spring count. Now, Mr. B.’s two reports, 
when taken together, show that 20 colonies 
have mysteriously disappeared. It may be that 
Mr. B. is a breeder of queens, or that the 20 col- 
onies were sold. I have no doubt that many of 
the reports given could be explained in this way. 
There is no question, however, that very many 
—in fact, the great majority, of the reports 
given ia the press are misleading in this partic- 
ular regard—no figures being given of total loss 
—only that which is apparent at the opening of 
spring. 

Now, Ido not wish to be understood as re- 
flecting upon the honor of the men who from 
time to time give their experience through the 
press. I believe they aim to give the facts as 
they understand them; but, owing to the prac- 
tice of reporting losses as soon as the bees com- 
mence to fly, they virtually ignore the subject 
of spring mortality, and yet the loss during the 
winter months is a mere bagatelle compared 
with that occurring during the months of 
March, April. and part of May if the latter 
happens to be acold month. It is only when 
the weather becomes settled, giving continuous- 
ly warm days and nights, that the effects of de- 
fective methods of wintering are fully apparent. 

Again, there is another reason why reports of 
bee-keepers are, to a certain extent, unreliable 
as data upon which to base an opinion of the 
percentage of loss. 

Bee-keepers have just about as much human 
nature in their composition as any other class 
of people. The * prominent bee-keeper” of a 
community is looked upon as an oracle in all 
matters relating to bees, and usually he does 
not exert himself to lower this public estimate, 
but. rather, enhances it by giving greater prom- 
inence to his suecess than to his failures. He 
may not do this intentionally. but the result is 
the same nevertheless; he is judged to be uni- 
formly successful —a conelusion which the 
facts, if known, would not warrant. 

I have found it exceedingly difficult to get 
figures from some bee-kcepers as to their aver- 
age annual Joss of colonies. There is no diffl- 
dence in giving information in regard to yield 
of honey, or increase in colonies: but when the 
subject of loss is broached, there is a disposi- 
tion to dispose of it as of no matter. 
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Several years ago I was considerably amused 
by a conversation I had on the cars with a bee- 
keeper from Illinois. Iwas pews f interested in 
the subject of wintering bees, and the talk very 
soon drifted into this channel. I was soon 
given to understand that my fellow-traveler 
knew (?) all about bees, if nota little more than 
all. From his standpoint the wintering ques- 
tion was of no particular importance—was more 
the result of ignorance than an unsolved mys- 
tery: he had no trouble in wintering bees, and 
did not see why other bee-keepers should. See- 
ing that loquacity was his weakness I content- 

myself with oe only now and then 
asking a question at a favorable opportunity. 
I learned a great deal from this man—so much 
that I could not mentally digest it; and when I 
asked him to explain, instead of doing so he 
suddenly became comparatively dumb. and, at 
the first opportunity, retired to another car. 
Now. this man was as well posted on bee-keep- 
ing asthe average; but he was keeping bees 
from year to year, aegeanisy ignorant of the 
fact that a large percentage of his colonies died 
every winter and spring, simply from want of 
proper care. I know this to be the fact, because, 
inreply to my interjected questions, he gave 
me the following information: 

a. He had about 75 colonies: 5 years before, 
he had 60. 

b. He very seldom sold bees—no buyers. 

c. He never “ took up bees,” that is, destroyed 
them. 

d, He usually doubled his number of colonies 
each year. 

e. He seldom lost in wintering more than two 
or three colonies—quite a trivial matter. 

The average reader can readily see the point. 

When I commenced to devote attention to the 
subject in question I supposed that 25 per cent 
was a fair estimate of the average loss of colo- 
nies in the Northern States; but after a careful 
comparison of reports given in the bee-periodi- 
cals.and from my knowledge of the usual rate 
of loss in my neighborhood. | am constrained to 
believe that the figures given in ** The Winter 
Problem” are notin excess of the facts. Itis 
true, that there are some apiarists who winter 
with very small loss: there are also seasons 
when this loss is comparatively small in some 
localities; but in a decade this does not cut 
down the figures to a very great extent. 


PRIORITY OF DISCOVERY. 

Mr. Massie. of West Virginia, in GLEANINGS 
of Jan. 15, page 52, is rather disposed to claim 
the honor of being the first to advocate letting 
the bees seal the covers for winter. Very well! 
Ido not claim any discovery in that direction, 
for I know from personal knowledge that the 
idea is at least 25 years old, and I rather think 
itisas old as bee-keeping. When the Lang- 
stroth hive was first introduced in Wisconsin, 
the main objections urged against it were, that 
it was too shallow for the bees to winter well; 
and that the top, being loose, more or less of 
the warm air from the colony would escape. 
The objections were met, by those interested, 
by the argument that the loose cover could be 
securely sealed by the bees after the honey sea- 
son was over, and that the hive might. with 
but little labor or expense, have an additional 
covering of hay orstraw. There are hundreds 
of bee-keepers who have for the past ten or 
fifteen years kept bees on this plan. 

Neither do I claim to have first discovered 
the method of wintering in cases as described 
in my book, though I first used it during the 
winter of 1882. The plan is a very simple and ra- 
tional one. and is only an improvement on the 
old method of covering with hay or straw. 

careful perusal of my book, “ Winter 


Problem,” will show that the setting-forth of 
new methods or devices was not the object in 
view; in fact, this is just what I wish to avoid. 
What I have aimed to do is to explain why bees 
perish in winter, and thereby show what con- 
— are essential and vital to healthy bee- 
ife. 

There is a wide difference between yp ta 
how a thing should be done and why it shoul 
be done. he former knowledge is acquired by 
experience—is empirical; the latter can be 
gained only by an investigation into the work- 
ing of the laws governing the subject under 
consideration—is scientific. Empirical knowl- 
edge may often be acquired simply by the use 
of sight—and memory; but scientific knowl- 
edge can be obtained only by a study of the re- 
lation of cause to cffect. Let me illustrate the 
difference wheu applied to some of the opera- 
tions of bee- keeping. . 

I have noticed of late that several of our 
prominent bee- keepers recommend the use of a 
rim under the hive in order to have an empty 
space about two inches deep—this. of course, 
only during the winter. I believe Mr. Hutch- 
inson has,in one of his articles on wintering, 
said that colonies prepared in this way seemed 
to do better than those placed directly on the 
bottom-board, but frankly admits that he is 
unable to explain why this is the case. Dr. 
C. C. Miller, also. in “Stray Straws,” Feb. 1, 
gives a quotation from the British Bee Journal. 
favoring the use of the space below the frames. 

If [remember aright, this plan was first pro- 
posed by W. F. Clarke, of Canada, about the 
time that he introduced his “ hibernation 
theory,”’ and, as soon as I found it convenient, I 
tested the plan thoroughly in the following 
manner: 

Ten colonies were wintered on their summer 
stands, prepared as usual, the hive resting on 
the bottom-board, and ten were placed with an 
empty hive—frames removed—under each one. 
These twenty colonies averaged nearly equal 
strength in honey stores and bees. 

When winter set in I noticed that, during 
every sunny day after a cold snap, the bees in 
those hives resting on the bottom-board would 
be busy carrying out dead bees. The colonies 
over the empty hives did not, of course, need to 
do this, and this gave me the opportunity to 
see that many more bees perished from the 
hives prepared in the usual manner than from 
those having the under air-space. All experi- 
ments made in this manner confirmed the 
claim made for this method of wintering; and 
had I been satisfied to let the matter rest at 
this point it would have been positive evidence 
to me that an air-space under each hive was an 
absolute necessity. But this was the how of 
the matter, not the why. The placing of the 
empty hive under the several colonies was sim- 
ply following a suggestion which had_ been 
proposed by another person: the explanation of 
the phenomenon was quite another matter. 

The first fact that attracted my attention 
was, that the greatest loss of bees from the 
hives lacking the air-space occurred in the 
strongest colonies, judging from the appear- 
ance of the cluster at the bottom. This was 
rather remarkable. and the reader might ex- 
plain it by saying that these colonies contained 
the largest percentage of old bees; but this was 
evidently not so; for it is not likely that all the 
colonies so constituted would be found in one 
class. 

Again, another fact was presented: The loss 
was greatest in those hives where the bee- 
cluster touched the bottom-board. 

I have not time to set forth al] the methods 
adopted to solve the question, so I will explain 
and set forth the conclusion reached. 
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Of all the hive walls, the bottom is the coldest, 
and its temperature approximates that of the 
external air; therefore, when the weather is 
very cold, say 10 to15 below zero (F.), unless 
the hive is well protected, the bees touching 
this cold surface will become chilled, and this 
loss will occur to the colony at every cold inter- 
val until, by its losses, it is enabled to cluster 
well up among the combs and away from the 
death-dealing bottom-board. This explains, I 
think, what bee-keepers have generally claim- 
ed, that bees winter better on deep than on 
shallow frames; and yet I do not think that an 
air-space below the hive is absolutely essential; 
for if the top of a hive is kept warm as I have 
described in ‘“* Winter Problem,” the bees will 
naturally cluster away from the colder bottom; 
at all events, no rim would be needed except 
under those hives in which the bees clustered 
in such a manner as to touch, or be quite close 
to, the bottom. 

When I first commenced to keep bees the 
wintering question was, during the cold season, 
the all-absorbing topic; and yet none of the 
books treating of bees entered into a real prac- 
tical discussion of this particular part of the 
subject; oat, Cees from some of the ques- 
tions proposed in the query column of the 
American Bee Journal and GLEANINGS, I sur- 
mise that the beginner now fails to find com- 
fort in the bee-keeping text-books of to-day or 
he would not ask such a question as. “ What is 
the proper temperature for a cellar containing 
50 colonies?” for he would know that a proper 
answer to such a question requires a knowledge 
of all the conditions involved in his particular 
case. The same temperature will not do fora 
damp cellar as foradry one; and where the 
colonies are in warm, well-sealed hives, the air 
must be kept cooler than when they are in loose- 
top hives. Itis for this reason that some bee- 
keepers keep their bee-cellars at quite a high 
temperature, while for my = I pay no atten- 
tion to low temperature as long as water in the 
cellar will not freeze; in fact, I regard a ther- 
mometer in a bee-cellar as of just about as 
much real utility as four legs to a wheelbarrow. 

Blairstown, Ia.. Feb. 3. G. R. PIERCE. 


[It is to be regretted that we have not more 
accurate statistics upon which to rely; but 
from those which have appeared in GLEANINGS 
in the last three or four years, the percentage 
of bee mortality, as nearly as we can ascertain, 
was lower than what you putit. Still, these 
statistics may have been very misleading. | 


ee 
SEALED COVERS FOR WINTER. 


HIVES IN GROUPS. 





ARRANGEMENT OF 


I have not been a bee-keeper very long. I am 
following the advice of the A BC book, to“ go 
slowly and carefully.” After transferring a 
colony from a box hive I set the hive bottom 
up, and found it was so thoroughly glued over 
inside that it would hold water as well as a 
copper kettle. This made me skeptical about 
absorbents over a colony of bees. It is not their 
nature to thus prepare for winter. I have seen 
hundreds of bees in autumn gathering gum 
from gum-trees, and carrying it on their legs 
like pollen, to the hive, but I have never yet 
seen them gathering forest-leaves. swamp-moss, 
or even straw, and carrying it to their home as 
a protection from winter storms. Now, your 
idea of sealed covers over the frames is right; 
that is the way the bees would have it: and 
if you can not put on the board in time for the 
bees to glue it. why not paint the under side 
with a solution of beeswax and propolis, and 
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wax the edges well, then put on all the packing 
you desire, to keep the moisture and cold from 
getting to the hive? 

There has been a great deal said in GLEAN- 
INGS lately about the arrangement of hives for 
convenience in handling in summer, and much 
is also said about different methods of packing 
for winter. I will give you my plan; and if 
you think it worth a place you are welcome to it. 


== By ree 


fen co Lf 


o 
FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 

I arrange my hives on a pattern of Heddon’s 
hive-stand, placing four in a group, as you will 
see by the diagram. Fig. 1 is placed for using 
the smoker in the left hand: Fig. 2 for using the 
smoker in the right hand. If I want to look 
into hivee I sitdown on d, lay tools on a, puff 
smoke in at entrance 0 with left hand, take off 
the cover with the right hand; lay it on b, then 
Iam ready for business. In Fig. 2 the smoker 
is held in the right hand, and the work done 
with the left. 

For packing for winter I take a box made of 
any cheap lumber, that will answer, 344 feet 
square, and about 14 inches deep; remove the 
hives from their stand; set the box on, and 
then place the hives in the box, in the same po- 
sition as before. with entrances in the same 
—: Of course, four entrances are cut in the 
0x to fit the hive-entrances. I then put in 
packing to suit my notion. Next winter I shall 
thoroughly paint boards with beeswax and 

ropolis, and seal down tight on the frames be- 
ore putting in the packing. M. M. RICE. 

Dickeyville, Ind. 


[We have grouped hives as you deseribe; but 
the objection to it is that the bees are flying in 
all directions. The S. E. Miller plan, which we 
recommend, see page 922, 1891, allows an alley- 
way for the bees for bee-flight, and an alleyway 
for the apiarist. ] 
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CLOSED-END FRAMES. 


Cc. P. DADANT REPLIES. 








Friend Ernest:—Allow me to correct a state- 
ment made by Mrs. Axtell, in the Feb. Ist num- 
ber of GLEANINGS, page 97, saying that I never 
saw Mr. Axtell handle the closed-end frame. 
Mrs. Axtell is not to blame for the mistake 
made, for the reason that she was not present. 
The apiary where I saw Mr. Axtell handle the 
closed-end frame was that of E. A. Hanchet, 
Burlington. Iowa, May 8, 1878. You see that it 
dates back quite a few days. and it is not to be 
wondered that friend Axtell has forgotten all 
about it. Asit was the first time that I had 
seen others than ourselves handle the closed-end 
frame. it made some impression on my mind. 
Some of our friends will perhaps wonder how I 
can so well remember the date. Itis because 
this happened during the meeting of the West- 
ern Illinois and Eastern Iowa Bee- Keepers’ As- 
sociation. a very nice meeting, at which we first 
met Mr. Newman and many others, Mr. Axtell 
among them, though I believe we had met Mr. 
Axtell before; and I find the date in the old 
American Bee Journal. We were the guests of 
Mr. Hanchet: and at the dinner-hour a swarm 
came out and was hived. My remembrance is, 
that the queen could not be found, and that. as 
the swarm seemed restless, and it was necessary 
to make sure before going back to the hall of 
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meeting, both the parent hive and the new hive 
were opened by Mr. Axtell. It was then that 
we both wondered how so practical a man as 
Mr. Axtell could advise the use of this hive. 

I have no desire to tind fault with anybody’s 
hive or frame; but I can not help noticing that 
even Mrs. Axtell acknowledges that bees are kill- 
ed in this hive,even™ withcare.” Itis certainly 
more difficult to avoid killing bees with this 
hive than with the hanging-frame hive. But 
we all have our pets, and there are probably a 
hundred or more different styles of good hives 
now in use; and each owner would prefer his to 
any of the others, even if he saw them manipu- 
lated with greater success. C. P. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill. 

1 oO 


WILL BEES LIVE IN A GLASS BOTTLE? 





THE EXPERIMENT TRIED. 





Five years ago I procured a glass jar, some- 
thing in the shape of a pear, 24 inches high, 
largest diameter 12 in.; smallest, 5in., and an 
eight-inch opening at the neck. I made a stand 
and box to cover it, and left an opening %x7!s 
inches in the front. I have puta swarm in that 
jar ever 7 year for the last five years. They did 
very well until November or December, then 
they just died. Why? Well, “I don’t know.” 
There's the rub. At the time I first puta swarm 
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A GLASS-BOTTLE FOR WINTERING BEES. 


in, in 1887, I thought it would be beautiful to 
see them working, which it was, and at that 
time there was a great deal of talk about upper 
and lower ventilation. so I thought this would 
settle the question. 

I said I put a swarm in every year. Well, 
there were never any bees living in it on the Ist 
of January. They generally died a little after 
the first cold spell. always leaving lots of honey, 
none of the queens over two years old. 1 have 
had blacks, hybrids, and Italians in it, but they 
all died. About the Ist of December I took a 
look at my bee-yard to see whether any tops 
had blown off. I found the bees in this jar 
dead. and combs very moldy. I cleaned it out 
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and got four Mason quart jars of strained hon- 
ey. Last fall this was one of the finest swarms. 
It had a queen one year old. Nov. 1st I had 116 
swarms. They are all O. K. up to date, Jan. 9, 
except the jar. Why isit? 1 give my hives no 
protection whatever; but this Jar was packed 
in bran. Of course, I shall try again and keep 
trying. In no year did the bees starve. They 
always had plenty of honey. J. F. Lone. 
Scott Center, Mo., Jan. 9. 


| We are surprised that the bees should have 
died as soon as they did, and the experiment 
was apparently a failure. It was J. A. Green, 
who once wrote about wintering bees in a large 
wide-mouth bottle, and here he gives some- 
thing further on the subject. 


———e ee 


UPWARD VENTILATION AND MOISTURE 
ABSORBENTS IN WINTERING. 





INTERESTING SUGGESTIONS FROM J. A. GREEN. 





When I first wrote on this subject, nine years 
ago, there seemed to be an almost universal 
belief that. to winter bees successfully, there 
must be a porous covering to the hive. with 
absorbing material above. The object of this, 
we were told, was to prevent the moisture gen- 
erated by the bees from being deposited on the 
combs and inside of the hive in the shape of 
frost and ice. The current of air thus permitted 
to circulate through the hive, passing out at 
the top, carried with it the moisture. Under 
some circumstances this vapor-laden air passed 
out of the hive without depositing much of its 
moisture, in which case litthe immediate harm 
was done. Very often, though, the moisture 
was condensed in the packing material, some- 
times making it quite wet, which was injurious, 
beyond doubt. The effects of this more or less 
pronounced draft through the hive, together 
with the wet packing, were most plainly seen 
in the spring, if the colony survived until then. 
The heat necessary for brood-rearing was kept 
up with difficulty, and colonies built up slowly. 
Strong colonies, of course, suffered least. 

Having observed these things, I decided that 
the system of ventilation that had been found 
best for human residences was also best for bee- 
hives; namely, that the air to be removed 
should be taken out at the bottom of the room 
instead of at the top. I accordingly made m 
hives as tight as possible at the top, and left 
the entrance large enough so that the moisture- 
laden air might easily find an exit there. The 
result justified my expectations, and since then 
“upward ventilation” and *‘ absorbents” have 
been things I have carefully avoided. 

In a footnote to one of my earlier articles, the 
experiment you refer to on page 953 was pro- 
posed. Although I never wintered bees in a 
glass bottle, I did winter several colonies in tin 
cans and in other ways, by which I madesure 
that no particle of moisture could escape from 
the hives except at the entrance. These tests 
were entirely satisfactory, as all the bees so 
treated wintered excellently. They were never 
reported, because, by the time they were con- 
cluded, interest in the matter had largely died 
out, and other things occupied the bee-keeping 
mind. Since that time the current of opinion 
has been slowly changing, until now I think 
the majority of advanced bee-keepers would 
say that it is better to have the top of the hive 
sealed perfectly tight. Your experiments with 
hives having sheets of glass sealed tight to the 
top are interesting, because by them you can 
see that hives tight at the top and properly 
protected remain dry inside. I once had a 
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colony of bees in a box hive with a glass side, 
and for over a month of the coldest winter 
weather they were close to the glass, which 
remained perfectly clear, so that I could see 
them at any time by removing the wooden slide 
over the glass. I used to look at them often, as 
I was anxious to learn the effect on them of 
disturbance in cold weather. They would read- 
ily —— toa tap on the glass, but paid no 
attention to the passing of trains only a few 
rods away. Even heavy charges of dynamite, 
used in blasting only a hundred feet away, pro- 
dueed only a momentary flutter of their wings, 
and. in spite of all the disturbance they were 
subjected to, they wintered well. 

It is true, that there are some very successful 
bee-keepers who think a certain amount of 
upward ventilation is necessary. I think that 
all of these use very large hives, and carry on a 
system that gives them very strong colonies for 
winter. Such colonies are well adapted to re- 
sist the bad effects of upward ventilation, which 
is almost a necessity when such hives are used. 
A colony of bees can easily keep a small win- 
tering apartment warm and_ dry, especially if 
no heat is allowed to escape at the top of the 
hive. Buta large hive can not be kept warm. 
The moisture-laden air, instead of passing out 
at the entrance before it condenses, wanders off 
into the cold corners, and there deposits its 
moisture in the shape of frost. This, with very 
large and especially very tall hives, is unavoid- 
able except by allowing a current of air to pass 
out at the top of the hive. In this, as in so 
many other things, different systems require 
different methods of management. I think a 
very large majority of practical bee-keepers 
will agree that a small hive, tightly sealed at 
the top, is best for winter, and especially so for 
spring. 

Those who are interested in looking up what 
has been said on the subject will find articles 
by me on pages 42, 88, and 359, of GLEANINGS 
for 1886. The matter was brought up several 
vears before, but was not discussed much until 
1886. 

A CORRECTION. 

In my article on first page of Jan. 15th GLEAN- 
INGS, the word “ undesirable” (second column, 
right margin) shculd have been *‘indisputable.” 
The change of words, you see, makes a material 
change in the meaning. It is indisputable that 
the selling value of comb honey depends prin- 
cipally upon its appearance. This may also be 
undesirable; but that is not what I meant to 
say. Of course, in selling honey the kind and 
quality should be made known as far as _possi- 
ble; but when the price depends mostly upon 
appearance, let appearance be our principal 
guide in grading. If there is any dealer or 
commission man who can get more for a fancy 
article of dark honey than for a second or third 
grade of white, in markets where they come 
into free competition, let him stand up and be 
heard, J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, I)., Jan. 26. 
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RAMBLE NO. 53. 





FROM CHICAGO TO SALT LAKE CITY. 


The next move on the Rambler’s program 
was the purchase of a far-reaching ticket—a 
ticket that would land the possessor at San 
Francisco and the Golden Gate. As the train 
rolled out into the vast prairies of I}linois that 
bright July afternoon I felt happy again; and 
what a burst of poetry floated through my 
mind! Here it is: 
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I'm sitting in a double-jointed chair, jogging along, 

Out o’er the vast prairie, praised so much in song. 

Says I, ‘I do believe I'll have to ride and ride for 
iver, 

To get beyond the smelling of that black Chicago 
River.” 

A female in a chair ahead had a bottle to her nose; 

Says I, ‘*Madam, it’s a headache your having, | 
s'pose.”’ re. 

She riz right up, turned round with hand upon! her 
liver, 

And sneezed and hawked and spit, and snapped, 
“Chicago River.” 








RAMBLER'S REVERIE ON THE TRAIN. 


I was right in the middle of the next stanza 
when the ticket-puncher came along and so 
distracted my attention that the burst poem has 
never returned. My elbow neighbor in the next 
reclining chair was a young man, posted on 
prairie matters, and gave me much information 
upon that subject. The shades of night puta 
stop to viewing the country, and we tilted our 
chairs back into the laps of those in the rear of 
us, and sought repose. My young friend had to 
get off the train about 2 o’clock at Cobble Hol- 
low, somewhere in Missouri, so I kept awake 
on purpose to wake him up: so you may know 
that I felt outraged and defrauded when he 
awoke himself ten minutes before it was time. 

Another young man came in and occupied 
his vacant chair; but I wasted but little time 
upon him, turned my face to the window, and 
slept. 

Early in the morning Kansas City was enter- 
ed, and an hour given for us to work out our 
salvation upon the delectable viands found in a 
railroad restaurant. I became quite well ac- 
quainted with my traveling companion during 
this hour, and, picking up a drummer who was 
going our way, we three had a very pleasant 
day of it all through Kansas. The length of 
this State will be realized when it is crossed; 
also the distance from the Missouri River to 
the Rocky Mountains. All day and all night 
we rapidly sped our way westward. The mag- 
nificent wheat-fields of Central Kansas were 
ready for the reaper, and the crop was never 
before so bountiful. All night it was Kansas 
soil we were upon. Away to the north the 
darkness of the night was broken by the flash- 
ing of lightning; a fearful storm was raging 
away over the distant prairie—not a mountain 
or hill to break the view. The electric display 
low down upon the horizon, and as far east and 
west as the eye could scan. presented a scene 
not soon to be forgotten. Morning dawned, 
and still upon Kansas soil; but the distant 
Rockies begin to appear; the line is passed into 
Colorado, and before noon the city of Denver is 
entered. Our stop is too short to let us see 
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much of the city, and we are off again, passing 
in sight of Pike’s Peak, through Pueblo, where 
we see the first adobe houses and the Mexicans; 
through the Royal Gorge and those lofty moun- 
tains we never tire of looking at. It was in 
these mountains that my new acquaintances 
left me: and for a time I felt lonely. Night 
again shut down upon the scenery, and, this 
being the third night on the rails. I slept quite 
soundly. In the morning I looked out upon the 
most desolate country imaginable—not a living 
thing in sight: not even a bush or a green spear 
of grass to enliven the red soil or the mounds 
and distant cliffs. One station passed was 
named Solitude, and rightly, for there was not 
a house or living being in sight. A stake and a 
cross-board with the name was all. 

It was on this day’s ride that I cultivated the 
acquaintance of a cowboy. He had been all the 
way to Grand Junction to attend a caravan. 

Approaching the Great Salt Lake Valley the 
road follows the winding canyon and water- 
course. This water-course can be traced for 
miles by the narrow fringe of green on either 
bank, consisting of eucalyptus-trees and farm 
products; all outside this narrow fringe is dry 
and barren. The residences along this route 
are nearly all of the most primitive character; 
and I remarked to my new friend that people 
seemed to live in almost any thing, from a good 
house to a hole in the ground. 

* Yes,” said he, “‘and some haven’t even the 
hole in the ground.” 

Just before entering the valley I saw the first 
Utah apiary. The hives were strung along in 
an irregular row, with stones on the covers. I 
wanted to get my Hawkeye to wink at it. but 
the train was in too great a hurry, and it was 
soon out of sight. After entering the valley, 
many thriving and pretty towns are Ronn § 
but Provo was the first having the real bustle 
and boom so readily noticed in the West. The 
train was full of smiling talkative people in 
holiday attire. My cowboy friend left me ata 
previous station, and now a sturdy Milesian, 
who had lived in Utah 20 years, was discoursing 
to me about the great advantages of Utah, and 
especially of Provo. as a place in which to make 
one’s life-abode. His remarks were strongly 
emphasized by wildly swinging his arm out of 
the car window, pointing out the variety of 
fruit-orchards, the enormous growth of alfalfa, 
and the general prosperity seen on every hand. 
I expected to see his arm irreparably damaged 
by coming in contact with a sceaveniwdies but 
he luckily escaped. His loud remarks called a 
young man to our vicinity, who wanted to sell 
real estate in Provo, the coming metropolis of 
the great interior basin. Arrival at Salt Lake 
City closed the importunities of these friends. 

Salt Lake City has had such a reputation in 
the history of our country that I resolved to 
spend one day in this center of Mormondom. 
In the morning I sought the residence of Mr. 
John C. Swaner, and was disappointed when 
informed that he was some miles away manag- 
ing alarge apiary. I found the name of another 
person who kept bees, and sought the street 
and number, and was led out of the city where 
I could look all creation in the face. This was 
my first experience with the magnificent dis- 
tances found in the West, and of which I shall 
have more to say when | get further. I devoted 
the rest of the day to looking over the business 
portion of Salt Lake City, and really fell in love 
with the place. The clear cold mountain water, 
purling like a mild brook down each street, has 
a special charm to it: and then the wealth of 
the water in producing so much vegetation for 
the sustenance of a large population. where, 
but comparatively a few years ago. there was 
nothing but barren sands. 


A visit to the center of Mormon worship was 
my next desire. The magnificent temple is not 
yet completed. The Tabernacle, now used for 
worship. and several other buildings, are all 
within a high adobe-wall inclosure, and it is 
termed Temple Square, from which point all 
streets are numbered. 

There is nothing ornamental about the ex- 
terior of the Tabernacle; in fact, its roof looks 
like an immense turtle. The interior is, how- 
ever, noted for its elegance, its seating capacity 
(over 10,000), its wonderful organ. and its acous- 
tic properties. A whisper, a rubbing-together 
of the hands, the dropping of a pin upon the 
altar-rail. can be heard in the most remote por- 
tion of the immense room. It was while per- 
ambulating around the Temple Square that the 
Rambler struck another friend. We discoursed 
pleasantly on all we saw, and then started 
down the street to see the beautiful house 
Brigham Young built for his favorite wife. 
My friend knew just where it was, and he was 
a wonderfully pleasant talker, this man from 
Denver. We had walked about a block when 
my friend said he must have a cigar, and step- 
ped off the sidewalk into a little cigar-store, 
offering to treat; but when I declined he pro- 
ceeded to light his own, and while doing so his 
eye caught several specimens of gold and silver 
ore on the show-case; and, being a mining man 
from Denver, he was immediately interested. 

“Oh, yes!”? said the man behind the case; 
“that’s Utah ore, and here in the case are 
watches made from it; and in order to adver- 
tise our Utah mines and factory, we give any 
one a chance to craw an envelope from this 
box, upon the payment of $1.00. But,’ said he, 
“you two are Strangers; just draw for fun, and 
see what you get.” 

The Rambler is always ready for fun in a 
quiet way, so I drew an envelope that entitled 
me to a gold watch. The envelopes were put 
back in such a manner that we could see the 
one I drew, and my Denver friend said he could 
draw the same one again, and bet 320 he could, 
and put up the money, and drew a watch. I 
suppose it was my turn to bet next: but up to 
this very point I had nota suspicion as to the 





* BUNCO. BY JUPITER!” 


nature of the men: but it came all of a sudden, 
and I exclaimed in a loud voice, * Bunco, by 
Jupiter!” My friends protested their inno- 
cence, but I suddenly left them to their own 
eS . 

n all the large cities of the East I had been 
on the alert for such fellows, and had frequent- 
ly met them; but I was vexed to think that, 
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away here in Salt Lake City, I should be so 
completely steered into a bunco-room. 

That evening I pursued my way again toward 
California. 

I learned from Mr. Swaner, that, in Utah, a 
modification of the American hive is used. 
Cloths are used over the frames, and much care 
has to be exercised in wintering. 

Utah is a great fruit-country, and many api- 
aries are found in the orchards. Fruit culture 
and a production thus go hand in hand, as 
they should. RAMBLER. 


————— re ee 
ANTS, PLANTS, AND BEES. 





CURIOUS WAYS IN NATURE’S ECONOMY. 


The following, sent us by Mr. P. H. Balden- 
sperger, our correspondent in the Holy Land, is 
a translation made by him from a German peri- 
odical. It contains so many points of interest, 
well authenticated, that we believe our readers 
will be pleased and benefited by its perusal. 


It is a well-known fact, that plants offer to 
bees, butterflies, and flies, the delicate nectar. 
In return, the insects unconsciously fertilize the 
flowers by carrying the pollen from one to an- 
other. But very often the insects, forgetting 
their duty, instead of creeping into the flowers 
simply cut open the flower outside the corolla, 
where the nectar is deposited, thus carrying 
away the sweet without touching the anthers, 
and so omit the fertilization. The bumble-bee 
finds it a good deal easier to cut open the tube 
of a red-clover blossom than to creep into the 
bottom of the flower about #¢ of an inch deep. 
Darwin found almost every flower of a kind of 
heather, Erica tetralis, cut open in this way, 
and the honey carried off. But this way of 
robbing, contrary to nature’s design, is very 
tiring too. as is reported by Prof. Magnus, who 
observed bees on the lion’s-mouths (Antirrhi- 
num majis, L.) trying the experiment, but they 
could not hold their position long on account of 
the evenness. They stopped only a few seconds 
and had to fly further, while otherwise they 
would stay a minute or two inside the flower, 
and by degrees they found plenty inside, and 
would again try to cut open the plant. Quite a 
number of tropical plants have a special pre- 
ventive system against such culprits. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Burek, of the Botanical Garden in 
Buitenzorg, Java. many plants have ant-guards 
against these robbers. Plants and ants are on 
friendly terms, as is known by divers kinds of 
South American trees which have numbers of 
pee, ants at their disposal, and they are 
ed liberally. and are ready to fight the leaf-cut- 
ting ants. They do their business very thor- 
oughly. According to Dr. Burck’s observa- 
tions, the ant-guard system is enlarged in a 
very peculiar way. The enticement by which 
these plants gather the ant-guards around them 
consists in the secretion of honey outside the 
flower at the corolla, just at the point where 
the danger is apparent: consequently there are 
already some busy ants licking this secretion. 
The honey-glands, where this is secreted, are 
called the outer nuptial nectaries, to distinguish 
them from the inner ones, as they are not meant 
for fertilization. As soon as a bee observes the 
ant-guards on the outside it enters the flower in 
the natural way. Should it venture among the 
ants, it would be immediately laid hold of by its 
antennz and legs, and it would be * done ” with 
her. Besides this, it is seen that flowers with- 
out this guard, as the Fragrwa oryphylla, of 
the Loganiacew order, possessing no extra-nup- 
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tial nectaries, have 99 per cent of injured flow- 
ers, done by the carpenter bee (xylocopa). An- 
other kind, Fr. crassifolia, has a few nectaries, 
on which Mr. Burek found only 70 per cent in- 
jured. But FY’. littoralis has more such necta- 
ries, and only 40 per cent injured. Dr. Burek 
remarked, moreover, that a carpenter bee which 
had cut open 20 or 30 blossoms of the Fr. oxy- 
phylla, and tried Fr. littoralis in the same fash- 
ion, had to give up at once and enter the flower 
on account of the ant-guards. though the three 
kinds of Fragreva resemble each other in shape, 
size, and color. Several such plants even pro- 
vide their protectors with lodging. in shape of a 
recurved ear-shaped booth, affording shelter to 
these ants. Very often they also furnish these 
soldiers with ammunition — bread growing out 
at the flowers, having an albuminous and nu- 
tritious substance. 

Thunberyia grandiflora more liberally feeds 
quite a number of ants the year round with 
such aliments; consequently the carpenter bee 
never approaches the outside of these flowers, 
but is obliged to look out for its business, and 
take the natural way. 

Pu. J. BALDENSPERGER. 

Jaffa, Syria, Jan., 1892. 


oO 
MANAGEMENT OF BEES IN TEXAS. 





HOW L. STACHELHAUSEN DOES IT. 





On page 893 of last year’s GLEANINGS, Mr. A. 
C. Brown, of Smithfield, Texas, asks for infor- 
mation how to double his 45 colonies; and the 
answer of E. R. is just what we should expect 
from a bee-keeper with experience in the North- 
ern States. With my experience in bee-keeping 
in Texas I would advise as follows: 

Keep your colonies in the one-story hive, and 
let them swarm as they please. lt you get 
small after-swarms, put two or three of them 
together in one hive. In a good year you will 
get as much open f or more, from the swarms 
and the parent colonies, than you would do if 
the old colonies had not swarmed out at all. If 
the spring is not favorable your bees will not 
swarm much, and then it is better if you do not 
increase at all. Do not divide or make artificial 
swarms in any other way. To the new swarms 
= give no comb foundation, but starters of 
oundation about one inch wide, securely fasten- 
ed to the comb-guides. Do not fuss with stim- 
ulative feeding, spreading brood, ete.; it does 
not pay in Texas. Of course, you have to feed 
taro colonies, if they are short of stores and no 
1oney is coming in: but. so far as I know, the 
bees will gather pollen in the spring anywhere 
in Texas. If the main honey-flow commences, 
do not fail to give plenty of room to every colo- 
ny in an upper story: and now I would recom- 
mend full sheets of foundation in wired frames. 

I have to explain to other bee-keepers why | 
recommend this way, so entirely different from 
the rules generally adopted in the Northern 
States. E. R. says. very correctly, that it is not 
the large number of colonies that brings the 
profit. but the rousing heavy colonies; but it is 
certain that two such strong colonies can do 
more than a single one. In most localities in 
Texas we have a moderate honey-flow from 
early spring till the end of May, and then com- 
mences our main honey-flow from horsemint. 
The bees swarm six or eight weeks before the 
horsemint is in bloom, so it is in good time for 
the swarm as well as for the old colony to grow 
toarousing big colony. Just before,sswarming 
time the hive is full of bees; and if swarming is 
prevented in any way, the number of bees in 
this hive will increase very little if any. So it 
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LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


is plain that, in similar circumstances, it is more 
profitable to increase the colonies than to pre- 
vent swarming. True, we have some bad hon- 
ey years, and the last three years in succession 
were such in my locality. This is the reason I 
did not recommend artificial increase. If the 
spring is so unfavorable that the colonies do not 
build up very fast, and consequently do not 
swarm, we should damage our colonies by arti- 
ficial swarming. These swarms would be in a 
poor, starving condition; and if the horsemint 
will give some honey. swarm and parent colony 
are not strong enough to give any surplus. We 
may be glad if they store enough honey to pull 
through summer, fall. and winter. If th. colo- 
ny remains undivided it will give more or less 
honey in even a bad year. It takes an experi- 
enced bee-keeper, who is acquainted with his 
locality, to decide when artificial swarming shall 
be practiced and when not. 

I recommended the giving of starters to new 
swarms only. After many experiments with 
combs and full sheets of foundation I settled on 
this practice. and recommended it for many 
years in the Apiculturist when all the other 
bee-keepers of the United States used and 
abused foundation. The reason, and my ideas 
about wax-secretion, I will give in another issue. 


MY MANAGEMENT. 


This, at swarming time, is the same. I work 
for extracted honey, and use large hives to 
make use of all the laying capacity of any 
queen; but nevertheless, my bees swarm. In 
the home yard I take the natural swarms. In 
out-apiaries I make artificial swarms if the 
spring is favorable. If the spring is so unfavor- 
able that the bees do not store any new honey, 
but use up some of the old stores, it may happen 
that a sudden honey-flow may cause my colo- 
nies in the out-apiaries to swarm, and I should 
lose them. To prevent this I set one of my 
shallow cases with full sheets of foundation un- 
der every hive (in the out-apiary), and one of 
the brood-cases without queen on top over an 
excluder. This prevents swarming for at least 
two weeks; and if the conditions change I can 
make artificial swarms of them just as well. 

When the horsemint-flow is over, and all the 
honey extracted, and I do not wish to increase 
the number of colonies, I reunite. This is done 
very easily. I set the first hive with comb, 
brood, bees, and queen, on a new stand, and the 
second one on top of it, without any ceremony. 
I let the bees decide which queen they want. 
The old bees will fly back to the old stand, and, 
tinding no hive there. will unite with some 
neighboring colony. If some of them are not 
accepted it is no loss forme. They would die 
before winter, and there is nothing more for 
them to do this year. According to my obser- 
vation, very few are lost this way, but are usu- 
ally accepted. Both colonies losing their home, 
the old bees are not inclined to bite or fight. 
They unite peaceably, and I do not remember 
that one of these colonies became queenless. I 
eall this a short cut. Thus I have a great force 
of bees in the main honey-flow, and few bees 
when they use up their stores. I let the bees 
build up to a strong colony, and, if possible, to 
even two strong colonies, and have only one col- 
ony all the rest of the year. But I like to have 
this one colony strong all the time, because a 
weak colony in the fall will not be stronger in 
spring. and a weak colony in spring does not 
grow fast enough in even a good year: while a 
good colony with a good queen will be a rous- 
ing one ina very short time without any fuss- 
ing, such as spreading the brood, stimulative 
feeding, etc., and this is another short cut. 

L. STACHELHAUSEN. 

Selma, Texas, Jan. 30, 1892. 








THE APPEARANCE OF HONEY IN STORE 
WINDOWS. 


MISS WILSON MAKES A GOOD SUGGESTION. 








I feel very much aggrieved, and my special 

rievence is with commission men this time. 

wonder why they don’t make their honey look 
a little more attractive. In passing down South 
Water Street, Chicago, I saw very little. if any, 
honey that looked very tempting. Perhaps | 
don’t know very much about the circumstances, 
and it may be they were making the very best 
display they could with what they had on hand. 
It is very easy to find fault. 

However, I know that one house might have 
done better, for they had some very nice honey 
upstairs, while the display in the window was 
very poor. The room upstairs was dark, and 
the honey could be seen only by scratching a 
match, or by the use of a lamp. The reason 
given for not having a better display downstairs 
was, that they were expecting a very much nicer 
a of honey in a few days. and were waiting for 
that. 

It may be that it was a very inopportune 
time to visit. Perhaps they were all waiting, 
expecting something nicer. I hope so, I’m sure. 
I hope they got it, too, and made their windows 
look so nice with it that people passing felt they 
wanted some of that honey right away. 

I know that commission men have a great 
many obstacles to contend with. and not the least 
of these isa lack of room. With much of the 
honey seen, the fault was not with the commis- 
sion men, as no amount of painstaking on their 
part could have made it look attractive. I only 
wondered if it was the best they had on hand. 
If so, the trouble was with the producers, and 
they were to blame for sending it to market in 
such shape, and ought not to complain if they 
did not get a good price for it. as much of it 
could not have gone any higher than fourth 
grade by either the Chicago or the Albany grad- 
ing. To be sure, some sections in some of the 
cases might have passed for first grade, if they 
had not been mixed with the others. Some cases 
shown were mostly nice, white honey, but sev- 
eral sections containing a good deal of pollen 
had been putin. There were other cases con- 
taining sections of beautiful white comb and 
honey, but a few ot the sections were soiled. 
and a few containing honey-dew had been put 
in. Now, the commission man was not to blame 
if he did not get a good price for that honey. 
Putting the bad in with the good did not bring 
the bad up toa higher grade, but did bring the 
nen down to a lower grade, and the producer 
1as no right to expect the commission man to 
assort his honey for him, putting it in the 
grade where it belongs. He must do that for 
himself, or be willing to take the lower price 
his honey will bring on account of the shape in 
which itis put up. 

I must say my fingers fairly ached to have 
some good honey with which to arrange some of 
those windows, to make them look attractive. 
When we are getting our honey ready for mar- 
ket, we take a great deal of pains to pile it up 
to look nice just for our own gratification, al- 
though it is going tostay there only a few days, 
and its looking nice will make no difference in 
the price tous. This year we piled the cases all 
around the sides of the honey-room, glass side 
facing us, and, when ready to ship, we had a 
room completely walled with honey; and unless 
you have tried it you have no idea how nice it 
looked. Of course, commission men have not 
the same chance, as they haven't sufficient 
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room; but couldn’t they do something toward 
it? EMMA WILSON. 

Marengo, III. 

a re 


SOME NOTES ON WINTERING, ETC. 


AXTELL. 





WISE HINTS FROM MRS. 





I wonder how the friends at the Home of the 
Honey-bees, and also others of our bee-keeping 
friends, manage to keep their bees in the cellar 
cool enough this warm December weather. We 
have 122 colonies in our cellar, 20 x 20 feet , un- 
der our house, and no fire above, except at one 
corner. They are flitting out quite a good deal. 
We might open one or more windows which we 
plastered up, expecting a cold winter; but Mr. 
Axtell thinks if he does open them he will have 
them to plaster up again in a day or two. They 
now have one window and a door, and a sub- 
earth ventilator, all opening outdoors. 

I can’t help fearing that one reason for so 
many flitting out is honey-dew; and yet I can’t 
see that there are many more on the floor under 
such hives than there are under the hives 
where fed on sugar syrup, as those fed on sugar 
syrup are marked for the weaker ones, and are 
put in the center of the ceHar. But surely if 
this great waste of bees goes on all winter as it 
has thus far, the colonies can’t be very strong 
by spring unless they rear brood in the cellar; 
and yet, unless there were a good many bees per 
colony, I don’t see how they keep the warmth 
of the cellar to 42 and even to 46 and 48. At 42 
they don’t flit much. Last night it was above 
50 for the first time. I don’t know but it would 
have been better to put in fewer colonies. We 
have a large entrance by raising up the front 
board an inch orso; and this winter and last we 
have left out the chaff, with the honey-board 
on top of the bees turned over from what it was 
in the summer when on top of the surplus. 

I look for a great loss of bees this winter, both 
in our apiary and throughout the West. 

There seems to be no royal road to prevent 
bees from swarming. The devices all cost too 
much to come into general use, and will be par- 
tial failures; but out of this agitation some- 
thing will assuredly grow. Except for the loss 
of time to the bees I would rather a few would 
swarm than to fit swarm-catchers to each hive 
and have to remove them again in the fall, and 
no swarms issue. 

For my part, I think where the greatest fail- 
ure in bee-keeping is. is in not getting the colo- 
nies strong enough to swarm, and the fault is 
away back the fall before. We always get a 
good crop of honey when we get lots of swarms; 
and if we could only do with our bees as well as 
we know how, they would pay us better. 

Tell the lady who lost so many of her chick- 
ens from cholera to keep copperas in their 
drinking-vessel—about a tablespoonful to a pail 
of water—and give them plenty of sharp gravel. 
If they do not have any, pound up broken crock- 
ery and feed them. Also burn corn and feed 
them ehareoal. A few chickens will keep 
healthy without much care; but when one at- 
tempts to raise a large number they need a 
great deal more care to keep them healthy. An 
ounce of prevention is better than a pound of 
cure among poultry. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ills., Dec. 19, 1891. 


Aas 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The 9th semi-annual meeting of the Susquehanna Co. bee- 
keepers will be at Bullard’s Hotel, in Brooklyn, on Thurs- 
day, May 5, at 104.m.,at which time the officers for the ensuing 
year wi 1 be elected.’ All are cordially invited. 

1. M. SEELEY, Sec., Harford, Pa. 

The Cortland Union Bee- x a? rs’ Astociation will hold its 
annual meeting in the W T.U rooms, Cortland, on Tues., 
Feb, 23. All invited. Su FAIRBANKS, Sec., Homer, N. Y. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM OIF FERENT FIELOS. 


BROOD RAGING IN NEBRASKA; AN EAR- 
NEST APPEAL FOR ACTION TO STAY 
ITS PROGRESS. 

I send you by this mail a price list sent to me. 
Look on pages 30 and 31. You said at the Al- 
bany convention you thought foul brood was 
diminishing. =" the operations of some of the 
bee-keepers of Nebraska are a fair sample of 
the country, then I beg to differ with you. Here 
is a price list published here, offering to take 
bees in exchange for supplies, probably to be 
used in filling orders. Here is a section of coun- 
try that I believe it would be hard to find one 
apiary in thatis free from foul brood. I hon- 
estly do not believe there is one. Here is a 
little city where there were rotten combs 
thrown out in the street last summer. This is 
a regular hotbed of filth and corruption as far 
as bees are concerned. I find it impossible, on 
account of diseased robber-bees of neighbor- 
ing bee-keepers, to keep my bees entirely free 
from it, although I can easily keep it in check 
so that it does not hurt them for honey- 
gathering. We have the genuine article here— 
at least, Prof. Cook so pronounced the samples 
7 sent him last June. Can you deny that the 

Canadian law would be a good thing for these 
parts. with a man at the head who knows the 
disease in all its stages, with nerve enough to 
enforce the law without partiality? Ido not 
believe that all the bee-keepers in Nebraska 
are dead in the shell. Itis about time some one 
made a move in this matter. Are we all wait- 
ing for each other? Ifso I will start the ball 
rolling. We have a State law on foul brood, 
but it is perfectly worthless as it stands. It 
would do very weil if it had only a little intelli- 
gent tinkering done to it. CLMER Topp. 

York, Neb., Jan. 28. 


[We said at Albany, that, so far as we could 
judge from reports, foul brood was not only 
diminishing in the United States, but that 
there was very little of it. Our remarks applied 
to the whole of the United States, without ref- 
erence to any particular State; and so far we 
still insist on the truth of the statement. Foul 
brood may have gotten a bad start in Nebraska, 
and bee-keepers of that State should be up and 
doing at once. See that the State law is amend- 
ed so as to be effectual, and then follow the 
example of the Canadians, and wipe out the 
pest. | 


FOUL 


THE IMPROVED HOFFMAN FRAME; OBJECTIONS 
TO V'ING THE SIDES OF THE END-BAR. 

I see that Dr. Miller has ventured to criticise 
your new Hoffman frame in GLEANINGS of Jan. 
15th. Now. my experience with that frame, in 
regard to those V-shaped end-bars, is just as 
he surmises: that the bees will fill the space in 
the V-shaped end-bar with propolis. so as to 
make them a nuisance; at least, that is what 
they will doin Northern New York. 

The first Hoffman frames that I used were 
made that way, and [ was obliged to discard 
them on that account. I then made them with 
straight edges, when I had no trouble as long 
as they were kept close together; but I could 
devise no way to accomplish this except by a 
follower at the sides; and as my hives did not 
admit of any contraction, I did not experiment 
with them. 

The Hoffman frame, or any other closed-end 
frame, must be held firmly together to prevent 
the bees from propolizing the joints. I do not 
believe it can A accomplished in any other 
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way. I found that the least separation would 
start them; and then. if they were not repeat- 
edly scraped. they would soon be so that I could 
not get all the frames into the hive. 

Now just a word as to that tin rabbet that 
you illustrate in the same issue of GLEANINGS. 

hat is a good thing. That is the only common- 
sense tin rabbet that I have ever seen; but, 
hold! it is identical in every way with the one 
that I devised some three years since, and failed 
to get you interested enough in to make mea 
supply for my hives when | was making them 
all over new. If I could have got you to 
make them for me then I would now have all 
of my 120 hives fitted with them. I can not but 
think that you might save us bee-keepers many 
dollars if you pursued a different course than 
you do sometimes. It would certainly save us 
much trouble and anxiety. 

I do not know that I understand how your 
new top-bar is intended to be at the ends; but 
I found that it was necessary to have a bee- 
space at the end of the bar to prevent the end 
from being fastened tothe hive. This also al- 
lows the frames to be moved endwise in putting 
them together, and shoving the bees out of the 
way. Gro. A. WALRATH. 

Norwood, N. Y., Jan 21. 


[That is what we want. friend Walrath—tes- 
timony for and against the V'ing of the end- 
bar. Wesaw its great advantage in so many 
places in York State, and were assured on every 
side that propolis did not make any serious 
trouble, that we did not regard it as an experi- 
ment or an unwise move in putting the V on 
the end-bars. Perhaps your frames were not 
made right, or were not V’d properly; but there 
are many friends of the Hoffman frame who 
have given their testimony on the other side. 
We should like to hear from Mr. Hoffman him- 
self. Practical bee-keepers would not tolerate 
at the end of the top-bar any more space than 
just enough to allow easy handling.] 


ONK OF NATURE'S BEE-HIVES IN CALIFORNIA. 
I have aremnant from one of nature’s_ bee- 
hives, brought in from the ranch of Mr. Louis 
Walker. Mr. W. had been burning mustard- 
stalks on aside hill near his house. After it 
had burned off, one of his helpers noticed honey 
and beeswax running over the ground: and 
upon investigation it was found to come from 
what was left of the shell of a pumpkin. Near- 
ly three years ago Mr. W. had pumpkins on 
this side hill. Many of them were of large size. 
It appears that a gopher or squirrel had eaten 
a hole into this pumpkin. ate up the contents, 
leaving the shell. which dried in good shape for 
the bees toinhabit. Since that time the mus- 
tard had grown up and hidden all from view. 
I have taken two immense swarms from 
badger-holes the past season. These are the 
few of the many odd places that swarms occupy 
in this section. M. H. MENDLESON. 
Ventura, Cal., Jan. 25. 


Neos curious places that absconding swarms 
select as their future abiding-places, and the 
further fact that 
proves what a wonderful bee-country Califor- 


they seem to thrive, only 
nia is. The old statement of Quinby or Gallup, 
that bees will do as well in a nail-keg as in the 
best constructed hive, seem to be verified in 
California. | 


GOOD WINTERING. 


My 110 colonies seem to be in fine condition 
after our cold snap. Every one was alive a day 
or two ago. I am wintering outdoors, packed in 
chaff. Nearly all of their stores are sugar syrup, 
with a little honey-dew. The bees spotted their 
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hives very little after some three weeks of con- 

finement. I sincerely wish 1 was as sure of 

having solved the wintering problem at this 

date as Ernest and his friends seem to bein 

the picture, page 60. S. A. UTLEY. 
Mt. Washington, Mo., Jan. 28. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1. ROOT. 








Jan. 2.—As we approached the line between 
Oregon and California we saw acres and acres of 
the most beautiful, thrifty-looking fruit-trees 
of various kinds, and the moss that has hereto- 
fore distigured them to have mostly, if not quite, 
given way. What does it mean, such quantities 
of apples on the ground under the trees, red. yel- 
low, and white. and the trees have been so full 
there is not room on the ground, without piling 
them on each other? I judge we have passed 
thousands of bushels, seemingly in good condi- 
tion. At the depots, boys are offering most 
beautiful apples at a very low price, so I judge 
there must be a glut in the market in this lo- 
cality. 

We are on the mountain-tops, and the snow is 
over the tops of the fences. Four locomotives 
are pulling the train. and gangs of men are 
shoveling off the snow. In some places it is 
drifted up to the eaves of the house. and great 
channels are cut so as to get out and in. Not 
two hours ago it was as mild as May down in 
the valleys; but now we see great icicles, as 
large as a man’s body. hanging from the eaves. 
At half-past 2 p.m. Mt. Shasta first came in 
sight from our elevation on the mountain-tops. 
It did not at first seem much different from nor 
much larger than many other peaks. only that 
it was, at least the upper part of it, of snowy 
whiteness. No speck of timber, vegetation, or 
rock, marred its waxy whiteness. Again, it has 
for an hour been almost constantly in sight, 
tirst on one side of the car and then on the 
other, as we wind about in our descent toward 
its foot. This distinguishes a high mountain 
from other peaks—its perpetual snow, and the 
fashion of Peking just about the same, even 
while you travel to or from it, for hours. It 
now occurs to mel have said but little about 
the mountains as yet. When I first visited friend 
March’s he told me that, right over his 
front -gate, was a beautiful large mountain, 
to be seen only on a clear day. It seemed 
to me for several days that, if a mountain was 
there, I ought to see it; but not until a clear 
bright day did old Mt. Bakershow itself. Then 
it loomed up in all its icy brightness until one 
was lost in awe and wonder. Friend M. says 
he does not believe any human being has ever 
reached the top, although one or more have lost 
their lives in the attempt. The trouble is, that 
it is always covered with ice, and in summer the 
sun melts caverns in this ice, with only a shell 
over the top, that often breaks through, precipi- 
tating the explorer into crevices from which he 
may never get out. From the same point of 
view we see two pretty smaller mountains. 
These are the Twin Sisters, and they are clear 
up in British America. All these are between 
60 and 70 miles distant. From Portland we see 
Mt. Hood and Mt. St. Helen, when the day is 
clear. The former is a rugged peak, and over 
11.000 feet high, and last July a party was sent 
to its summit to burn red lights on the eve of 
the Fourth. By starting several days ahead 
they made the ascent, and gave an exhibition 
of fire-works that could be seen for a hundred 
miles. St. Helen is not quite 10,000 feet, but it 
is the most symmetrical mountain, probably, in 
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the world. At first sight it seemed to me that 
some butter-woman must have taken her 
paddle. and, by dextrous strokes. fashioned a 
thing of beauty. Mt. Shasta is one of the 
highest peaks in the United States, being 14,442 
feet. The railroads are very accommodating in 
running the road almost up to the foot of the 
mountain. The drifting snow can be plainly 
seen with the naked eye, and the cloud of snow 
that is being constantly whirled over the sum- 
mit must be something like a half or a quarter 
of a mile long. I took three kodak views of 
Shasta; but photography can not do a real 
mountain justice. One fails to recognize the 
distances and enormous height. A mountain 
two or three miles high might be estimated at 
less than a quarter as much. 

Jan. 4, 1892,—Yesterday was an eventful day 
tome. The deep snows on the mountain threw 
the train behind.so that I was compelled to 
travel on Sunday until nearly noon. While 
speaking of the deep snow I am reminded that a 
fellow-traveler explained how they clear the 
track. They have an immense machine, pro- 
pelled by steam, that might be likened to a huge 
carpet-sweeper. It takes y: the snow while it 
is yet light, just after it falls. and throws it 
over by the side of the track. When it has fin- 
ished the job, the snow lies in a beautiful regu- 
lar slope, exactly so far from the track, and this 
slope is at such an angle that it does not often 
slide or cave in. 

In coming in to San Francisco we crossed two 
ferries. The first took the whole train, entire, 
without even dividing it; and I was told this 
ferryboat is the largest one in the world. The 


whole heavy train, locomotive and all, did not 
sink the great floating monster even one inch, 


so far as I could see. The second ferry that 
landed us in the city, by a system of gates and 
orters, took all on the train and nobody else. 
t was a beautiful morning, and the crowds all 
around me were dressed in their best, but noth- 
ing seemed to indicate that any one thought 
that it was God’s holy day. I felt uneasy, and 
my conscience troubled me. Asit neared church 
time I began to fear I should miss the morning 
service, and it seemed as if I could hardly stand 
it. I had selected from the various advertis- 
ments a temperance hotel, and so I pushed past 
all the hackmen, telling them I was going to 
stop at the O House. Finally one of them 
said, "Oh, yes! then I am your man exactly.” 
As I gotinto his wretched vehicle I thought it 
strange a temperance institution should send 
out such a rig and man; and when he began 
threading the lowest part of the city I became 
uneasy; but he explained it by saying the direct 
route to their place was cut up by laying a cable 
ear-track, and that they were temporarily 
obliged to go quite a piece around. and finally 
he dropped me before a low-lived whisky-shop. 
The office of the hotel was in said shop. 

‘* My dear sir, you told me you belonged to the 
O—— House. How does this come?” and 
pointed to the sign over the door. 

*Oh! that is all right,” he hastened to ex- 
plain. ‘ This house is owned by the same man 
that owns the O-——. They are exactly alike.” 
I looked at my watch, and saw I had just time to 
dress for church, if I went right at it and wast- 
ed no more time. So I explained I was in a 
hurry to get to church, and asked for a room. 
If it hadn’t been Sunday I should have been 
tempted to use the Kodak to give our readers a 
view of that room. I was careful to hang my 
clothes on the hooks, while I hastily changed: 
and if I had dropped any article on the floor, it 
would have required brisk brushing to get it 
clean again, although the dirty woman we met 
at the door assured us the room was all in “ nice 
order.” When I asked to be directed to the 
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nearest Congregational church the bloated- 
faced clerk went for somebody who knew about 
churches. Finally a policeman was found, and 
he said he knew of a new church. not far away, 
that he “rather guessed ” was thesort I wanted. 
This policeman, by the way, could hardly talk 
English so as to be understood. My conscience 
begins to tell me now, however, that have found 
faultenough. After all my fidgeting 1 wasone of 
the first in that pretty new church. The jani- 
tor welcomed me with a handshake, found out 
where I was from. and introduced me to the 
different members as they came in, and finally 
to the good, kindly-looking pastor. Dear read- 
er, if a stranger happens into your church are 
you sure he will get such a welocane? Why, it 
made me feel at home, and happy at once. 
How good their faces looked, contrasted with 
those of the crowd I had met on the ferry! We 
had an excellent sermon; but the best part of it 
was near the close, something like this. 

‘**Dear brothers and sisters, 1 am extremely 
happy to tell you that my appeal a week ago 
brought a contribution that paid up every last 
cent of our debt, so we can start out this new 
year with our church and every thing about it 
paid for.” 

Many of the members spoke broken English. 
showing they were of different nationalities. 
and, in fact, the church was in a part of the 
town where it could not well be otherwise; but 
notwithstanding this they were clean and pure 
men and women, “ washed in the blood of the 
Lamb,” and made fit for the communion of 
saints. The contrast between them and the 
rough. blaspheming, and drinking crowd, was 
indeed wouter I was urged on all sides to 
stay to Sunday-school. and, in fact, by a perfect 
drove of children, chattering and prattling 
around the church door and steps. toward the 
close of the sermon, until the janitor had to 
look ont several times and motion to them to 
keep still. I was happy and joyous then; but 
little did I dream of a new happiness — then 
right before me. Let us go back a little. 

I have before mentioned that Mrs. Root is 
rather backward and diffident about going out 
in the world among people. When I started on 
this trip, our entreaties were all in vain to get 
her to come. It made her sick to travel, and 
she could not sleep nights; and, besides, she did 
not care for new countries and scenery as much 
as I did. So we reluctantly gave it up. By 
‘we’ I mean myself and the children. When 
I had a relapse of the fever, however, she said 
she must come to me; and,in fact, she could 
hardly wait until I could direct her how to 
come. Finally she wired me that she had 
started on Wednesday, the 30th of December. 
You may be sure that I did not forget her in my 
prayers during these four days. During the fe- 
verish, sleepless nights I had just passed, my 
mind was almost constantly drawn toward her. 
I dreamed of her nights, and while on the 
streets during the day. If any figure in the 
least resembled her, it set my heart to beating 
at once. Some of my younger readers may 
smile at this. All right. I am glad to have 
you smile, and I hope the older ones will smile. 

“es; and while you smile, take that dear hand 
in yours that has worked for you so faithfully, 
and tell her that brother Root is not the only 
man who has a heart that beats young again as 
he sees the dear form or hears her footstep. 
More than thirty years ago I had a sort of boy- 
ish notion that I could not be happy without 
her. Since then I have seen her work untiring- 
ly in molding and fashioning the mind and soul 
of each little new comer that God sent into our 
household. I didn’t know her thirty years ago, 
but I do know her know. While I was sick, and 
thousands of miles away from home, memory 
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went over it all, step by step. As soon as she 
started I began to pray that she might not be 
made sick by so much travel. I prayed, and 
then worried for fear she might get sick and 
have to wire me or Ernest. I kept thinking 
she might get through on that eventful Sun- 
day: but experienced travelers and railroad 
men told me it was tmpossible before Monday, 
and so I was going to all the churches and Sun- 
day-schools, to pass the time until I might look 
for her 

Let me now go back again to that Fourth 
Congregational church in San Francisco. In- 
stead of staying at Sunday-school I thought I 
would just go over to the =: bie we had arrang- 
ed for our meeting. 

“Right there is Hill Street, ” said the con- 
ductor of the street-car; “and if you will walk 
up on this side you will soon come to No. 20.” 

I looked at the numbers, and walked along. 
Sure enough, here is No. 20, and somebody is 
just closing the door. As I rang the bell a gen- 
tleman opened the door, and, with a smile, said: 

‘And this is Mr. Root, I believe.” 

His next words seemed to stun me. I could 
not take in his meaning until he repeated them. 
He said: 

* Your wife has just arrived.” 

* You surely do not mean she is here now, in 
this house ?° 

‘Yes, I do; and she is right in that room.’ 

I saw that the door was ajar. The mel had 
made me nervous. I pushed open the door, and 
there she stood—not used up and worn out with 
travel, but looking unusually well. happy, and 
just a trifle sawey. My prayers were all ans- 
wered—yes, more than answered, and, as usual, 
I was ustonished. 

*O thou of little faith! wherefore didst thou 
doubt?” 

The night before she started she had been 
awake a good deal; but after she really got on 
the way she slept soundly every night; yes, and 
she enjoyed the scenery on the way as she nev- 
er enjoyed any thing ‘before. As she did not 
leave the Pullman ear for three days and four 
nights, the inmates got pretty well acquainted, 
and she says she never before met so many good 
and kind people in her life. I give all this in 
detail, for i fee] sure that others may have the 
same mistaken notions in regard to travel at 
the present day. There are many advantages 
in having your wife with youin traveling. In 
fact, Mrs. Root has saved expense in many 
ways. When we came to Los Angeles a hotel- 
keeper wanted $14.00 for just a room, without 
any meals, for one week! Sue declared we 
would not stay there a single night: and she 
very soon found the pretty room, where I am 
writing now, for only $4.50 per week. It is nice- 
ly furnished (in fact, better than the one at the 
hotel), of good size. gas and other conveniences, 
near the business part of the city, and has a 
very pretty bay-window reaching out over the 
street. We can see up street or down, and 
street-cars are all around us, going for miles in 
any direction. We can get our meals at a 
choice of more than fifty restaurants: and there 
is scarcely an article of food to be had in the 
world that is not to be found here. There are 
so many nice dishes served for only five cents 
each, that, if one wishes to use economy, he 
can live very cheaply. Our meals usually cost 
us 30 or 40 cents for both of us; and a few days 
ago we got every thing we wanted, and the bill 
was only twenty-five cents for both. The gro- 
cers, bakers, and restaurants have such a great 
multitude of things, in the most convenient 
form, that, with the help of a little coal-oil 
stove, a good meal can be quickly prepared, for 
only a few cents. Many restaurants make a 
great specialty of fifteen-cent meals. You get 
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almost any kind of meat or fish, including plen- 
ty of potatoes, bread and butter, and a large 
cup of good coffee, for the 15 cents. Fruits of 
all kinds known are in wonderful abundance, 
and are also very cheap. As neither of us car- 
ries a trunk, we can leave our baggage at the 
depot until we look up a furnished room to suit 
us, both in location and quality. Some of you 
may think it not much style to travel in this 
way. We don’t care for style very much, and 
some of the finest people who travel do just this 
way. In fact, a lady in the Pullman car told 
me ‘about it, and gave us the address of parties 
having nice furnished rooms to let. 

As my sickness had thrown me back on my 
appointments we missed many points around 
San Francisco. In fact, we were obliged to start 
off Monday so as to be in time at the convention 
in Los Angeles. Iimention this that the friends 
around San Francisco may not think we — 
them by intentionally. Our kind friends, M 
Bostwick, father and sons, did us very ae 
service in showing us around the city. You 
should have seen ave. Root open her eyes as 
she saw the beautiful yards with their strange 
new forms of vegetation. Mr. Frank Bostwick 
seemed to be a privileged character in China- 
town, and he even went so far as to get us a 
pass into a Joss house during some great feast 
orevent. We saw the idol. and the temple and 
worshipers. Their ceremonies and incantations, 
and the wonderful and varied apparatus, are 
wonderfully complicated. One would think, 
from their motions, that they were performing 
complicated problems and computations in as- 
tronomy or mathematics, while the real fact is 
there is no more sense in it than in the ravings 
and jargon of a maniac in some asylum. We 
saw Chinese, both women and children. If the 
latter could be educated. as we educate every 
other race. there would be some hope. Aban- 
doning their queue means abandoning their re- 
ligion, and there is no real hope for them until 
they do that. There are a few business men 
who have done that. and in Los Angeles we 
have a converted Chinese who is a minister of 
the gospel. I am sure it is all wrong to have so 
many men and almost no women, with any race 
of people. It seems to me there should be some 
law against it. I donot mean by this to tread 
on the toes of any of my bachelor friends. 

We made one very interesting excursion to a 
beautiful park. where we saw seals climbing 
out of the ocean and clambering up on the 
rocks. These are not the fur-bearing seals, but 
are much like them. Their bark sounds like 
that from a lot of dogs, and one can hear them 
frolic half a mile away. 

Between San Francisco and Los Angeles we 
did not see much of particular interest until we 
came to the Mojave (pronounced Mo-hah-vay) 
Desert. In many places vegetation is almost 
entirely lacking, and only the sandy gravel 
covers the boundless waste; and at noonday, 
even in the month of January. the glare and 
glitter of the sun’s rays seemed oppressive. I 
am told that,in the summer time, it has been as 
hot as 116° in the shade. I began to look for the 
bones of animals that had perished. and soon 
found plenty of them, even in plain sight along 
the railroad track: and before long not only 
the bones were visible, but their partially de- 

sayed bodies. T io air is so dry that no at- 
tempt is made to bury them, for they soon dry 
up, giving off little or no offensive smell. 

Not far away is the far-famed Death Valley. 
where not only horses and cattle, but even hu- 
man beings, have died in such numbers that 
skeletons are said to be in plain sight every- 
where. In former times a superstition sur- 
rounded this place; but now travelers well pro- 
vided for and well attended go through it safe- 
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ly. The heat is most intense; and as it lies 
low, there is very little air. This alone would 
be enough to induce fevers and delirium; but 
add to that the fact that the water found there 
is so alkaline, and charged with minerals, that 
it is almost poisonous, is it any wonder that an- 
imals and men become crazed and so insane 
they never find their way out? On the edges of 
the Mojave Desert are some very fine bee- 
ranches; and the great heat during the honey 
season is thought to assist in giving a large 
honey-flow when they do not get it in other lo- 
ealities. Mrs. Root was very anxious to see a 
mirage in the desert. Pretty soon I showed her 
a lake of water, with the sage brush and busn- 
es reflected in it. 

“Oh! but that is a lake!’ she replied, almost 
as soon as I pointed it out. I told her to wait 
until we ran up nearer to it and she would see 
it disappear; but when we got where the lake 
should have been, she. ** woman-like,”’ was very 
much inclined to stick to her first position, and 
to declare that the railway had turned and gone 
away from it. I mention this to show you how 
real is a mirage. 

At San Francisco there was plenty of rain; 
but when we neared the desert the weather was 
very dry, and it is still dry here at Los Angeles. 
We are having, in fact, the most beautiful sum- 
mer weather here, right in the midst of Janua- 
ry. Owing to my sickness I was obliged to give 
up many points I intended to visit, and, in fact, 
it was only by pushing ahead as fast as possi- 
ble that we succeeded in getting here the day of 
the convention. I think I never attended a 
convention before where there was a better 
feeling among all present than at this one on 
the 6th and 7th of January. In fact. nothing 
came up during any of the sessions that savored 
in the least of any sort of discord. Many of the 
bee-keepers brought their wives, and Mrs. Root 
soon found herself among the best of friends. 
As soon as we were up and dressed on our first 
morning in Los Angeles I was in «a great hurry 
to have Mrs. Root see the strange new vegeta- 
tion of this semi-tropical land. It was a treat 
to see her look, and to hear her exclamations of 
wonder as we passed some of the fine dooryards. 
The palms and palmettos, perhaps, attracted 
the most attention. A beautiful park near the 
First Congregational church furnished no end 
of wonderful plants and trees. After the con- 
vention our good friend Woodberry took us on a 
drive through the mountain-passes from Glen- 
dale to Pasadena, on one route, and back again 
on another one. Mrs. Root asked me at night 
whether there were any more places in Califor- 
nia so beantiful. A few days after, we visited 
Ventura. and with a livery team we drove 20 
miles up into the Matilija (pronounced Mah-til- 
e-hah) Canyon. There is a particular spot near 
the hot springs that affected me so powerfully 
that I watched her anxiously to see whether it 
would be the same with her. When I had tried 
to tell her about it, away back in Ohio, she said 
she did not believe she cared for natural scenery 
as I did; but when we came to the point in 
question I was satisfied. Her expressions of 
wonder and awe became stronger and stronger, 
until human language became too weak to ex- 
press the emotions of the soul. Noone can de- 
scribe a mountain. No picture can do it just- 
ice. There are points where the eye and feel- 
ings, and all previous judgment and experi- 
ence, are compelled to confess their utter help- 
lessness. You can’t tell whether the road is 
going down or up, for you have actually seen 
the rivulet at the roadside so perverse as to run 
up hill. You at the same time confess you do 
not know whether the rocky cliff is near at 
hand or far away; neither do you know wheth- 
er it is five hundred or a thousand feet high. 


The great rocks and cliffs appall you; and, to 
add to the illusion that it must be an enchant- 
ed land, the spring that bubbles forth at your 
feet is too hot to drink. Wewent a mile further 
up. the rugged canyon on foot, and found an 
apiary of several hundred colonies. Its owner 
stays there only in the summer time; in fact, he 
uses it for a summer residence, and moves back 
into town when the honey season is over. 
While friend Wilkin and I walked up to the 
apiary, the women-folks took a bath in the 
rude tent right in the bed of the creek. The 
sun was getting low and the air chilly, but I 
felt I could not go back until I too had taken a 
bath. I told them I could be ready to step into 
the carriage in ten or twelve minutes. The tent 
looked open, and | feared I should take cold; 
but when I closed the curtain partially I found 
it pretty warm, for the hot air poured out of 
every crack. How delicious and soothing the 
water seemed! It is so highly charged with 
chemicals that one can hardly keep his body 
under —it buoys him up like the salt water of 
the ocean. After I had got clear under, all but 
my nose, mouth, and eyes, | enjoyed it so much 
that I decided they would have to wait in the 
sarriage five or six minutes more. So much 
clambering about and traveling had made my 
toes quite dirty. Now, don’t be in a hurry to 
say that I am not neat in my habits, for I did it 
on purpose. I told Mrs. Root I wanted to test 
the cleansing properties of this water, without 
soap, and that she must let my feet stay so till 
we got to the hot springs. Well, I watched the 
chemicals at work, for the water is so clear that 
you can see in it for a foot or two, almost as 
well as through air. Sure enough, without a 
bit of rubbing, the dirt faded away right before 
my eyes, until my toes were as pink and clean 
as a baby’s. and so it was with my whole body. 
I held my head under the spout, and rubbed it 
until the scalp was cleaner than any barber’s 
shampoo ever made it. The horses and inmates 
of the carriage were impatient, and I hustled 
on my clothes, having been in the tent 18 min- 
utes. I tried to give the proprietor his usual 
half-dollar; but he said my notice of the spring 
three years ago had made him many times my 
debtor; and when I talked to him about green- 
houses and incubators with the surplus water, 
he told me water and the grounds were all at 
my service. free of cost, whenever I might 
choose to come and utilize it. I was prepared 
to hear Mrs. Root say many times that the 
mountain roads of the canyon were unsafe for 
even a good driver; and I knew, too, that she 
considered me a poor one, so I let the team 
“out” gradually; and as they wanted to go 
home, we went up and down with a rush, now 
within an inch of the sharp granite rocks on one 
side, and about as near a sharp precipice on the 
other, dodging boulders, and ever and anon 
plunging into the mountain-torrent as we cross- 
ed the stream from one side to the other. I do 
not know when I have enjoyed any thing more 
than that mountain-drive; and when we got 
home, just as the last glimpse of the twilight 
was fading, she whispered that she had more 


faith in her husband than she ever had before, 


“as a driver!” Had we taken the regular 
stage it would have cost $6.00, and we should 
have had to stay at the springs over night. 
With the livery we started after 10, took a cou- 
le of friends with us, stayed an hour and a 
1alf at the springs, and got back soon after 6 
o'clock, and I had the fun of driving a spirited 
team forty miles. When we were married my 
wife and I took a steamboat-ride on the Ohio 
fiver, for a wedding-tour. Well, during all 
these thirty years we two have never since 
had a boat-ride together. When she saw the 
great ocean, and heard the roar of the waves, 
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By the 
er- 


she naturally longed for a trip on it. 
way. she came across the Atlantic from “ 
rie England” when she was eight years old. 














In the multitude of counselors there is safety.—PR. 11: 14. 








Tue Vermont bee-keepers, in the State con- 
vention, report a good honey-yield for the last 
season. They were quite enthusiastic over it. 


Tue report of the N. A. B. K. A. is now pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. As usual, it is neatly 
and well bound. A noticeable feature about 
the report is the portrait engravings of the of- 
ficers for 1891 and ‘92. It can be obtained of 
Thos. G. Newman & Son, Chicago, for 25c. 


THERE seems to be a great deal of disagree- 
ment as to the rule that should be laid down 
for grading honey. But light is surely break- 
ing in; and even should we be obliged to adopt 
a schedule that might be regarded as quite im- 
perfect. it would manifestly be better than 
nothing. 


IN spite of the cold snap we have been having 
throughout the country, reports are daily com- 
ing in to the effect that bees are wintering well. 
We feared that there might be some heavy 
losses in some quarters. Of course, the winter 
is not yet over; but the fact that bees are doing 
unusually well at the present time is encourag- 
ing. 

Tuer foul-brood inspector for the province of 
Ontario, Canada, Mr. McEvoy, is doing some 
effective work. At the present rate. owing 
to the excellence of their law. and the effective- 
ness and promptness of their inspector, foul 
brood in the province will, at this rate, soon be a 
thing of the past. We hope the State of Ne- 
braska, where the disease is said to be bad, will 
copy the example of the Canadians. 


ReEPoRTS are now in, and show that. of the 
queens sent to Australia and adjacent islands 
by mail, only about ten per cent failed to get 
through alive. A part of this loss, as one or 
two reports show, was due to an unusual douse 
of sea-water. G. M. Doolittle has likewise had 
remarkable success. By the way. he was the 
first one to send a queen successfully to Austra- 
lia, and that was away back in 1884. We will 
shortly publish from him a couple of interesting 
articles on the subject. 

C. P. DADANT says that sections open on 
three sides are the coming style. They can be 
so arranged that the tops are entirely closed— 
that is, the closed sides being on top. This may 
be some advantage to those bee-keepers who 
prefer to have their colonies fill only one tier of 
sections ata time. There is another class who 
like open-side sections, and this three - way 
style will accommodate them; and then, once 
more, these sections can be used like the ordi- 
nary, with only tops and bottoms open. 


WE have received a number of letters from 
prominent bee-keepers all over the land, con- 
gratulating us on the candor and fairness of 
our reply to the report of the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association. This we naturally accept 
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as an indorsement of every point we made on 
the part of the bee-keepers as a whole through- 
out the United States. Brother Newman. of 
the American Bee Journal, not only indorses 
our reply. but a it in full in his own 
journal, and then added some telling points 
that fully justify his action in the matter of 
incorporation. 


WE have just been favored with a visit from 
Mr. Frank McNay, of Mauston, Juneau Co., 
Wis. He is a bee-keeperwho manages success- 
fully some 500 colonies. He has not occupied a 
very conspicuous position in the bee-journals 
of late, but he is one of the prominent and suc- 
cessful bee-keepers of his State. He runs al- 
most entirely for extracted honey. In talking 
with him in regard to extractors, he seemed to 
favor the idea of the new Cowan reversible. 
We have promised to send him one, and no 
doubt he will report later in regard to its work- 
ings. 


AT almost every convention there is more or 
less discussion in regard to indoor and outdoor 
wintering. One party will have entire success 
with one, and another will have failure with 
the other; and oftentimessome feeling is stirred 
up needlessly in the discussion. After having 
examined the matter very closely we have 
come to the conclusion not lear determines 
in avery great measure whether bees should 
be wintered outdoors or indoors. At the late 
convention at Grand Rapids it was interesting 
to observe 4vhat a difference there was in local- 
ities only a few miles apart, as to the coldness 
of the winter. Where the winters were very 
severe. cellar wintering seems to prevail. In 
fact. it was the only method that gave success. 
Where the winters were moderate the outdoor 
plan gave altogether the best results. In cer- 
tain parts of York State, cellar wintering is the 
only plan that gives satisfactory results. In 
other parts the outdoor plan is preferred. We 
shall have to conclude, then, in view of these 
facts. that. in localities where the winter is so 
cold that the temperature is, for a good part of 
the time, down to or below zero, the indoor plan 
is the preferable one. But where bees have an 
ppg for occasional flights, the outdoo 
plan will probably give the best results. 


BARBARITY TO BEES. 

OnE of the editorial writers in the New York 
Tribune seems to be greatly exercised over the 
fact that we have, on one or two occasions, 
pulled out 10,000 stings from as many bees, the 
stings being used to supply a large pharmacy 
concern who prepare a certain powerful and val- 
uable medicine. Mr. W.T. Doty, in the Orange 
County Farmer, in commenting on this, says: 
* It remains for modern barbarism to devise the 
refinement of cruelty and nonsense in the use of 
apis mellifica.” Neither of the above writers is 
attacking us any more than the whole medical 
fraternity of homeopathy. As to the utility of 
the medicine, that has nothing to do with us. 
They are both trying to stir up much ado about 
nothing, to get the people to hold up their hands 
in holy horror at such “cruelty” and ‘“non- 
sense.”’ As well, with equal consistency, they 
might decry the butchering of beef, dehorning 
of cattle, the gelding of male animals, bobbing 
of lambs’ tails, or the cropping of bulldogs’ ears. 
Gentlemen of the quill, there is a broad field 
here; you seem toentirely overlook the fact that 
the bee does not possess the same intricate and 
delicate nervous system, and therefore is by no 
means as susceptible to pain. If you had raised 
your voice against the dehorning of cattle, there 
might be some consistency aboutit. The ex- 
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traction of stings was done almost instantane- 
ously, and the bee was utterly crushed out of 
existence, and possible pain, in another instant. 
We do not see that we were inconsistent with 
our professions or the refined sense of humane 
treatment of our dumb animals of the present 
day. By the way, the writer for the Tribune 
does not sign his name, but hides in his attack 
under the editorial “ we.” If he scores anybody, 
let him score the junior editor. If a no worse 
charge is ever entered against him, he will be 
happy. 


a 


ARTIFICIAL (?) HONEY-COMB AT LAST. 


On page 103 of our last issue we stated edito- 
rially that there were rumors abroad to the 
effect that another chap was about to place on 
the market artificial honey-comb filled with 
glucose; and now samples are out. This morn- 
ing, as we came into the office, one of the clerks 
handed us a box and a letter, and added, with a 
laconic smile, **‘ Here goes your thousand dollars 
as a reward for artificial honey-comb.” As the 
information struck us from a pecuniary point 
of view, we were interested at once. Before we 
tell you about the comb, we present you the 
letter accompanying the mysterious box. Just 
read: 

KANSAS CiTy, Feb. 1, 1892. 
A. I. Root,- 

Dear Sir:—1 send you this day per express, charges 
prepaid, sample or the artificial comb. One side is 
ready for the bees to fill and cap over, and the other 
side is filled with pure honey and capped over, so 
you see that the thing can be done, and is done. 
My idea is not so much to make artificial comb hon- 
ey, as to supply the bee-keepers with artificial 
honey-comb so as to enable them to produce just 
six times more than they are now doing; as some 
say that it takes 7 lbs. of honey to produce 1 Ib. of 
wax. This making combs is no experiment, but a 
fact, and they can be produced very cheap. This sam- 
ple is some of the very first turned out; and by a lit- 
tle more work and pains it can be produced so near 
like what the bees make that you can not tell them 
apart. [expect to have my patent-papers in a few 
days; and if you wish to manufacture the comb 
under a royalty, I should be glad to figure with you, 
as I shall devote this month to several concerns— 
big ones like your own—making arrangements to 
manufacture under a royalty. This is a great in- 
vention, and a long-needed want svon supplied. 
Now the bee-keepers will rejoice, and the public 
will rejoice, because they can get all the honey they 
want; and no doubt I shall receive the reward by 
return mail, of a New York exchange for $1000, as 
published by you. Ialso send you a sample of brood 
comb. With best wishes I am 

Yours truly, 
sniaebini vt - 


Of all the bungling attempts made to imitate 
artificial honey-comb, this is the worst. A piece 
of this imitation was inserted in an ordinary 
pound section. We pushed the comb out (or, 
rather. cake of wax with holes in it) and weigh- 
ed it. By a little calculation we found that it 
would take about 8 ounces of wax to hold a 
pound of honey (a small fraction of an ounce of 
natural comb will hold a pound of honey); in 
other words, it would take 15 cents’ worth of 
wax made into this imitation (?) to hold a pound 
of honey, and the very best comb honey whole- 
sales at from 12 to 15 cents. But this 15 cents’ 
worth of wax does not include the cost of man- 
ufacture and of royalties, and for these two 
items we must add at least 5 cents more. This 
makes 20 cents’ worth of bogus honey-comb to 
hold a pound of honey; and yet Mr. T— 
says it can be made very cheap. But, hold a 
minute! The sides of the cells, instead of being 
240 of an inch thick, as in the natura] comb, are 
about 7. We are bee-keeper enough to know 
that the bees would probably repudiate any such 
imitation. We have tested very much better 
samples of so-called artificial comb, but the 
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bees utterly refused to posagnine them. While 
the adjacent combs were filled with honey and 
brvod, the artificial thing was left entirely un- 
touched. 

In the mysterious box was another sample of 
comb that contained honey. One side of the 
comb, we suppose, was intended to represent 
artificial capping. The side was perfectly flat, 
without corrugations or indentations, and re- 
sembled very closely the side of an unpolished 
marble slab more or less soiled with smoke and 
dirt. We showed it to a number of the em- 
ployes, but they could hardly believe that any 
one meant that for capped comb honey. 

The manufacturer of the adulterated product 
above is evidently not a very skilled bee-keeper, 
for he proposes to supply them with an article 
that “ will enable them to produce just sia times 
more than they are now doing.” Even if the 
comb could be made an exact duplicate of the 
natural article, this statement could not possi- 
bly be true. 

After making due allowance for the fact that 
the sample was among the first made, we are 
not in the least afraid of losing our thousand 
dollars. Perhaps it would be well to state right 
here that our offer covered comb honey manu- 
factured by appropriate machinery—that is, 
making the comb, filling it with glucose, and 
capping itover. But the candidate, in order to 
be eligible to the prize, must make his artificial 
stuff so perfect that it would be mistaken for 
the genuine article. If the sample sent is the 
acme of perfection, no doubt, if the senior editor 
were here, he would increase the offer to $2000; 
but we presume that, of course, Mr. T——— 
means the last as a joke. 

It may appear to some that we are a little 
hard on Mr. T———; but we wish it clearly 
understood how far short his artificial comb 
comes of the genuine product. The general 
public would not rejoice. Just imagine the 
pater familias sitting down at the table, taking 
a bite of the stuff, and, for every ounce of honey 
that he swallows, spitting out half an ounce 
of wax! Bee-keepers, so far from rejoicing, 
would only laugh in ridicule at such a crude 
attempt. Does Mr. T: suppose that con- 
sumers would eat this down as pure comb 
honey? and does he suppose that they would 
knowingly eat bogus comb honey ? 

We can assure our friend that there is no 
manufacturer of supplies who would for a mo- 
ment consider the advisability of manufactur- 
ing such stuff. We would advise him to place 
samples of it in the hives, and see how quickly 
the bees will **doctor’’ them, and that will for 
ever convince him, if what we have said is not 
sufficient, that they are exceedingly fastidious 
as to the kind of honey-comb they have in the 
hive. They will accept the midrib, or embossed 
wax sheets, or, as we bee-keepers term it, foun- 
dation, and build it out into beautiful comb. 

Foundation can be shipped, as it were, in the 
flat; whereas artificial honey-comb, or even 
natural combs, would have to go at a high rate 
of freight; and even if the artificial product 
could be manufactured so as to be acceptable to 
the bees, bee-keepers could not afford to use it, 
on account of freight rates. When it is remem- 
bered that foundation, in the height of the sea- 
son, will be drawn out by the bees inside of 24 
hours, it will be readily seen that bee-keepers 
have no need of foundation with full-depth 
walls, as it were. Another thing, even if the 
artificial comb could be made, it would have to 
be sold for what it is, or else be under the ban of 
the law. If our friend has not already secured 
a patent, we would suggest to him the wisdom 
of consulting two or three bee-keepers before 
he wastes his money. We would name, for in- 
stance, E. M. Hayhurst, of Kansas City. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


HOFFMAN-FRAME END-BARS. 


We are having a number of inquiries for the 
rices of the Hoffman-frame end-bars alone. We | 
urnish the frames complete in the flat at $1.70 per 
100; $15.00 per 1000; the end-bars alone for 50c per 
100; #4.50 per 1000 pieces; top-bars alone at 60c per 
100: $5.00 per 1000. 


CABBAGE-PLANTS, FEBRUARY, 
We have a limited stock of extra nice cold-frame 
cabbage-plants that we are ready to ship now. Va- 
riety, Jersey Wakefield. See our seed catalogue for 
1892. We can guarantee safe arrival at any post- 
office in the United States or Canada; but do not 
throw your plants away if most of the leaves ap- 
pear yellow and the roots quite dry. Put the plants 
in a pail of water, which you should take into the 
field with you; take out one plant ata time; put it 
into freshly me oe soil, pack the fine earth closely 
around the roots, not the stalk; draw a handful of 
soft earth around the plants, over the soil you 
packed down around the roots. Do not water unless 
very dry; do not hoe until after a rain or until the 
plant has commenced to send out new leaves, and 
you need lose scarcely a single plant out of the 
average one hundred sent you. 
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EARLY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 


From my choice 3 or 5 banded stock. My bees are | 
very gentle, good workers, and beautiful. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfact'on guaranteed. 

ueen, March and April, $1.50; May, $1.00; later, Tic. 

Orders booked now; money sent when queens are 

wanted. Send for price list. 4a 

. D. Civens, Lisbon, Tex. 


Please mentio mention this paper. 


- Bee-Hives # Sections 


A specialty. Foundation, Smokers, etc., in stock. 
Send for new list, free. 
4tfdb W.D.SOPER., Jackson, Mich. 


‘ n responding to this advertisement mention CLEANINGS. 


Qak Hill Poultry Farm, Troy, Pa. 
FINE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Orders for eggs at $1.59 per 138 booked now for 
spring delivery. One-third off on all orders before 
April 15 that mention this paper. 


75 Money! Honey! Bees! 


75 Colonies of Italian Bees, in ten-frame 
Root’s Simplicity hives. Everything in 
For 


first-class order. This ** Daisy’ apiary is 
situated under the large live oaks, on the 
banks of the waters of Eagle Lake, in 
a J. H. MULLIN & SON. 
E Oakland, Tex., Jan’y 25. 
Mention this paper. 
MPORTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 
June Ist. Order now. 
4tfd y.C. FRAZIER, Atlantic, 











Augus- 
Hives 
4tfdb 


$3.50, 


Colorado County, Texas. Plenty of wa- 
ter, fish, and honey. Dovetailed hives on 
hand for this spring’s swarming. 45d 
ae MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, 
ta, Georgia, for his price list of supplies. 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 


Iowa. 


One unte sted 
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Bees For Sale Cheap! 


118 Colonies in L. frame hives, at Chillicothe, Mo. 
| For particulars address 
fdb J.J. TUCKER, NEVADA, Mo. 


1-12db Please mention this paper. 





ILL EXCHANGE foundation for wax or cash. 

Also make wax into foundation, when sent to 

me, at the lowest price in the world. Send for sam- 
ples and prices to Jacob Wollersheim, Eaukauna, Wis. 








MANDOLINS 


CP in responding to Uiis advertisement Mention GLEANINGS, 


OF AL KINDS. 








ERICAN 


BEE JOU 


32 pages—$1.00 a year—Sample Free. 
The oldest, largest and cheapest Weekly bee-paper 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHI¢ ICAGO, ILL. 


Ez ARLY GOLDEN, {wrrestED Ag 3 oe 4 


| for business. Rez - 3, les ra Sateen oo 
| for prices. Fine tested, $1.50 to $2.00. A few breed- 
ers, Italian or Golden, $8 to $5. 3tfdb 

. B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


Please mention this paper. 


N°: 1 Sections only $3.00 per M. 20-page 
free. J.M. Kinzig, Rochester, Oakland 


ANTED.—To send you my catalogue of 
Queens, Bees, and Supplies, cheap. 4tfdb 
CHuaAs. H. Tugs, Steeleville, Il. 


| AUTOMATIC COMB 
FOUNDATION MILLS. 
2-Tdb —MADE BY— 
W.C. PELHAM, Maysville, Kentucky. 


Please mention this paper. 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., : 
6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 


(1a responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


Western Bee-Keepers’ Supply House 


Ioway at oe Roots can be —* at Des Moines 


| 
| 
| 





rice list 
»., Mich. 

















QPF 





West- 


jastttae 0 Regis MOINES, 10WA. 


Fin sesponding to this GGeastnennant mention GLEANINGs, 


rn 
ta Petes 





Bee - Keepers’ « Supplies. 


We are prepared to furnish bee-keepers with sup- 
plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates gladly 
furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First Selienal 2 Bank, 
Sterling, Il. Address 1-24db 
WM. McCUNE & CO., 

Sterling, INinois. 
© this adverti-ement mention GLEANINGS, 





(Fin responding t 
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Our strain of ITALIANS have reached 
the or: They are HUMMERS when you 
want bees for honey. Queens bred for 
business. Make arrangements to order 
now, to be delivered when wanted. 

BEE whale 9 AT WHOLESALE 
ND RETAIL. 

For poe. 
fixtures, send for circular. 

JNO. NEBEL & SON, 
4tfdb Hieu HILi, Mo. 
Please mention this paper. 


~~~Muth’s~~ 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold-Blast Smokers. 
APPLY TO ese wie ea ae 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, oO. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.’ 
Please mention this paper. 





PRICES 
LOw. 














SALE.—APIARY OF 110 COLONIES 
“talien Bees, in 2-story Simplicity and new 
Heddon hives, including 3 lots and houses in this 


town. Thisis an excellent location for bees, and a 
fair market for honey. Also 2 tons of extracted 
— for sale. R. HEYMAN, 

B-4¢ Brackett, Kinney Co., Texas. 


Please mention this paper. — 
My Catalogue of APIARIAN SUPPLIES 
for 1892 is free; My Pamphlet, “HOW I 
PRODUCE COMB HONEY,” by Mail, 5 cts. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Please mention GLEANINGS. 2 2-13db 


. C. SAYLES, 


HARTFORD, WIS., 


MANUFACTURES APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF EvEeRY 
DESCRIPTION. CATALOGUE FREE TO 
Att. SEND YouR ADDRESS. 














3tfdb Please mention this paper. 
vv 
QUEEN tr DRONE 
Send for price list of Italian Queens, Drones, 


Hives, Smokers, Foundation, ete. Finest breeding 
queen, after March 1, $4.00, Tested, 2.00; 3 for $5.00. 
Untested, in April, $1.00; 6 for $5.00, or #9.00 per duz- 
en by mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. Orders for 
Queens booked for 20 days or more, 5 per cent dis- 
count. Make money orders payable at Clifton. 
3tfdb COLWICE & COLWICE, NORSE. BOSQUE C0., TEXAS. 


$4 or $5 


Will buy ONE HIVE or ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEEN. Simplicity Hive and Frame or 
Hoffman Closed-End Frame and Hive. 


JOHN A. THORNTON, 
Lima, Illinois. 


27db 


Please mention this paper. 

350 Colonies 
Foundation, &c. 

2" Send for price list. 

E. T. FLANAGAN, 

BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


1,000,000 Sections, 
«In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





information about bee- 
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TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 

for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 

Hives, Shipping-C rates, yey Foundation, Smo- 

kers, etc. AGE & KEITH, 

14tfdb New London, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 


TEXAS. 


Friends, I have some fine tested queens. I will 
sell as they come at $1.25, March and April. Ido 
this to get my 4-frame nuclei queenless. ntested, 
March, April, and May, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; after, 


| V5e each; six, $4.20, or $8.00 per dozen. Disc ount on 


larger orders. Contracts made to furnish certain 
number weekly. The above are the three-banded 
Italians. I also breed the five-banded strains at 
above price except tested, of which I will have 
none till April 15th. A few fine breeders, either 


race, $5.00. I have changed my postoffice from 
Farmersville, Texas, to Floyd. Money-order office, 
Greenville. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 

1tfdb Friovo, Hunr Co., Texas. 


("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 

Send for our 
new price list 
of Bee supplies 
and Fruit pack- 
ages. A liber- 

discount al- 
lowed on win- 
ter orders. Ad- 
or 


BERLI 
FRUIT BOX 
COo., 
Berlin Heights 


Erie Co., 
Ohio. 
b 





win responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


“BEST ON EARTH: 


BLEVES YEARS 


CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 


Bingham & Hetherington 


Patent Uncapping-Knife, 


Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 





Doctor Smoker, 3% in., postpaid . Bg 00 
Conqueror “* é ~ bee 
Large = 2% ‘ si ee 
ey (wide ~ oe : x o 1.25 
Plain(narrow “ si i 1.00 
Little Wonder, ty i ” . 6 
Uncapping Knife..... P .115 





Sent promptly on receipt ‘of price. To 
sell again, send for dozen and half-dozen rates. 


Milledgeville, Ill., March 8, 1890. 
Sirs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor- 
rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as I do 
your trade will boom. Truly, F. A. SNELL. 


Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. 
Strs:—I consider your smokers the best made for 
any paspeee. I have had 15 years’ experience with 
300 or swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. 


Sarahsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. 
Sr1rs:—The smoker | have has done good service 
since 1883. Yours truly, DANIEL BROTHERS. 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


itfdb Bniozam & Herzzemoron, Abronia, Mich. 


(3 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
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DOVETAILED HivEsS, SIMPLICITY HIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


in respondin.cto this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Itfdb 





— a 
Y WARE HOUSE | 
¥ 


The above is a representation of our factory, BUILT AND EQUIPPED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES. We have in connection with our business a 
LUMBER YARD, A TIN-SHOP, and a PRINTING-OFFICE. Al! this enables us to manufacture and 
sell almost all kinds of goods very CHEAP. We have sold over FOUR CARLOADS of supplies 
since November 1, and of those contemplating buying, either in SMALL or LARGE QUANTITIES, 
we ask a TRIAL. Remember we will not be UNDERSOLD or*EXCELLED IN QUALITY. 24-page 


catalogue free. Address 


LEAHY M’F’G GCO., Higginsville, Mo. 


ln nina to this advertisement mention GLEANIYGS, 


PRAY 10UR FRUIT TREES : VINES 


ory Prt and Leaf Bi isaac araoa EXCELSIOR oulrirs. 
‘S. Catalogue show. 


Grape and 
PERFECT ER FRUI ear aya AVG 33 LLSs att 2000 Bi ony CES 
all injurious insects t Trees, Vin 
Berry Plants at Bottom Address WM. steckel Pratt Quincy, lls. 


2% 10db win reaponding to this advertisement i cellos GLEANINGS. 





PATENT WIRED FOUNDATION. 


The Greatest FOLLY of MODERN BEE-KEEPING is WIRING BROOD- “FRAMES. — 
—Dr. inker. 


OUR WIRED BROOD pore parton a. BETTER, CHEAPER, and not HALF the trouble 
to use thatitisto WIRE FRAMES ay may confound the two, but they are ENTIRELY 
different. J. VAN DEU SEN se S, Sole Manufacturers, Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


(2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GrRanmes 6-4d 


ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Branch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 





be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 














GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Books for Bee-Keepers and others. @ 


Any of these books on which postage is a given will be 
forwarded 4 Bx mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable to disap- 
pointment if we make a to wp without seein the article. 
Admitting that the bookseller could read all the books he 
offers, as he has them for sale, it were hardly to be expected 
he would be the one to mention all the faults, as well as good 
things about a book. I very much desire that those who favor 
me with their patronage shall not be disappointed, and there- 
fore lam going to try to prevent it by mentioning all the 
faults, so far as I can, that the purchaser may know what he 
4 getting. In the following list, books that approve Il have 

ed with a*; those I espec ially approve, those that 
are waar up to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type. and much space between the lines, t ; 
foreign,§. The bee-books are all good. 


BIBLES, HYMN-BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by 
freight or express, incurring no postage, we give prices sepa- 
rately. You ies 4 notice, that you can judge of the size of the 
books very well by the amount required for postage on each. 

25 





8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound....... ; 
b- | Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress**.............. 35 
20 | Illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress**..... 75 


This is a large book of 425 pages and 175 illustrations, and 
would usually be called a $2.00 book. A splendid book to pre- 
sent to children. Sold in gilt edge for 25c more. 

6| First Steps for Little Feet. By the author of 
the Story of the Bible. A better book for young children can | 
not be found in the whole round of literature, and at the same 
time there can hardly be found a more attractive book. Beau- 
tifully bound, and fully illustrated. Price 50 c. Two copies 
will be sold for 75 cents. Postage six cents each. 


5 | Harmony of the Gospels..................... 35 
3| John Ploughman’s Talks and Pictures, by 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon*............... 10 
1 | Gospel Hymns, consolidated Nos. 1,2, 3. and 
4, words only, cloth, 10 c; paper......... 05 | 
‘tenia DER GOVME Soaks, ceetal ovekabeccs 20 
5 | Same, words and music, small type, board cn 
eet Pn 5 








10 | Same, words and music, board covers...... 75 
3| New Testament in pretty flexible covers... 05 
5 | New Testament, new version, paper covers. 10 | 
5 | Robinson Crusoe, paper cover.............. 20 | 
4| Stepping Heavenward**........0...... ats 18 | 
15 | Story of the Bible** 00 





A large book of 700 pages, and 274 illustrations. Will be read 
5 almost every child. 


| The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life**.... 25 | 
8 | Same in cloth binding................ Ja 50 | 
| ** The Life of Trust,” by 1 | Muller**..... 1 2 
i | Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, ‘ S. Arthur* 03 | 
Bi Panos Manel on 6 5. icandianswcecces 45 | 


This is a nice book that will be sure to be read, if left around | 
where the boys get hold of it, and any boy that reads it will | 
be pretty safe from the tobacco habit. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


Postage] {Price without poets. 
15 | A BCof Bee Culture. Cloth........ 1 10} 
5| A Year Among the Bees, by C. C. Miller.. 45 | 


5 | Advanced Bee Culture, by W. Z. Hutchinson 50 
14/| Bees and Bee-kee ing. by Frank € heshire, 


PN WM Es Sis oss vatnweSase dees 2 36 | 
ee ee ee RR ee eer eer r2 79 | 
or, $5.25 for the two, postpaid. 
Bees and Honey, by T. G. Newman......... 1 00) 
10 | Cook’s New Manual. SL Rares soe 90 | 
5 | Doolittle on ‘Queen- Rearing. . MPU FAR 95 
Mi te a een Aeee at 
1| Foul Brood; Its Manageme nt and Cure; 
D. A. Jones ay A 09 
| Honey as Food and Medicine................ 5 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey-Bee#t.. 1 40 
15 | Langstroth Revised by Ch. Dadant & Son.. 1 85 
4 uinby’s New Bee-Keeping.... .......... 1 40 


hirty Years Among the Bees, by H. Alley. 5 

: | Success in Bee Culture, by James Heddon 46 
| Handlin one By Langstroth. Revised 

A ee aaeee eeer 8 

Bee- Bowenn-cent for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker 25 
The Apiary; or, Bees, Bee-Hives, and Bee Cul- 

5 | The Honey Bee, by Thos. William Cowan.... 95 

ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, E nglands. 1 75 
British Bee-Keeper’s Guide - Book, by Thos. 

Wm. Cowan, Esq., England§...... 40 

3 | Merrybanks and His Neighbor, by 70 “Root 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND-BOOKS 


St A BC OF Garp CalterGiencse os occ cece. : 35 
3| A BC of Potato ( ‘ulture, ‘Terry Oly tis anvaa'e 35 
This is T. B. Terry’s first and most masterly work. The book 


has had an enorimuus sale, and has been 1eprinted in foreign 
languages. When weare thoroughly conversant with friend 
Terry’s system of raising potatoes, we shall be ready to han- 
die dimost any farm crop successfully. It has 48 pages and 22 
illustrations. 

5| A B Cof Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry 

and A. I. Root, 144 pages; 32 illustrations 35 

5 | An Egg-Farm, Stoddard**........... ee 45 
5 | Amateur Photographer’ s Hand-book**..... 70 | 


| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings*... 

| Canary Birds. Paper, 50 c; cloth*........... 75 
| Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 1 50 
| Eclectic Manual of Phonography; Pitman’s 


Sy stem; ete A sw da year secon 50 
6 | Fuller’s Practical Forestry# sahara doeeaen? 1 40 
10 Fuller's Grape Culturist eee aes Mec whee 1 40 
DEE wReMmAne WOE BOVE"... <.05..2- cee. ces seen 1 15 





This is one of Joseph Harris’ happiest ap »ductions, and it 
seems to me that it ought to make farm-life fascinating to any 
boy who has any sort of taste for gardening. 


7| Farm, Gardening, and Seed-Growing**..... 90 
This is by Francis Brill, the veteran seed-grower, and is the 
only book on gardening that I am aware of that tells how 
market- ppraeners and seed-growers raise and harvest their 
own seeds. It has 166 pages 
10 | Gardening for Pleasure, Henderson*....... 1 40 
hile “ Gardening for Profit ¥s written with a view of mak - 
ing gardening Pay, fe touches a good deal on the pleasure part; 
and RGatdening for Pleasure ” takes up this matter of beauti- 
fying pee) homes and improving your grounds A oe cage the 
special pointin view of making money out of it. I think most 
of you will need this if you get “‘ Gardening for Profit.” This 
— has 246 pages and 134 illustrations. 
2| Gardening for Profit, new edition**........ 1 85 
a 1is is a late revision of Peter Henderson’s celebrated work 
Nothing that has ever before been put in print has done so 
much toward making market-gardening a science and a fasci 
natingindustry. Peter Henderson stands at the head, without 
question, although we have many other books on these rural 
employme nts. If you can get but one book, let it be the 
above. It has 376 pages and 138 cuts. 
| Gardening for Young and Old, Harris**.... 1 25 
This is Joseph Harris’ best and happiest effort. Although it 
goes over the same ground oc oupiedl by Peter Henderson, it 


| particularly emphasizes thorough cultivation of the soil in 


preparing your ground; and this matter of adapting it to 
young veuple as well as old is brought out in a most happy 
vein. If your children have any sort of fancy for gardening it 


| will pay you to make them a present of this book. It has 187 


pages and 46 engravings. 


10 | Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson**.... 75 
Gray’s School and Field Book of — 1 80 
| Gregory on Cabbages; paper*..... ......... 2 
5 | Gregory on Squashes; paper*......... 0... 25 
5 | Gregory on Onions; paper* amaaweued deme ss 25 


The above three books. by our friend Gregory, are all val 
uable. The book on squashes especially is good reading for 
almost anybody, whether they raise squashes or not. It strikes 
at the very foundation of success in almost any kind of 


| business. 


10 | Household Conveniences... ........ 1 40 
2| How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, Green* 25 
2 | Injurious Insects, Cook.............. 26 


| 0 | Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Or- 


chard, Stewart* . 
This book, so far as I am informed, is almost the only work 


| On this matter thatis attracting so much interest, especially 


recently. Using water trom springs, brooks, or windmills, to 
take the place of rain, during our great droughts, is the great 
problem before us at the present day. The book has 274 pages 
and 142 cuts. 
3 | Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush**......... 35 
By Prot. A. J. Cook. This was written in the spring of 1887 at 
my request. As the author has, perhaps, one of the finest 
sugar-caimps in the United States, as well as being an enthusi 
astic lover of all farm industries, he is better fitted, perhaps, to 
handle the subje ct than any other man. The book is written 
in Prof. Cook’s happy style, combining wholesome moral les- 
sons with the latest and best method of managing to get the 
finest syrup and maple sugar, with the least possible expendi 
ture of cash and labor. Everybody who makes sugar or mo- 
lasses wants the sugar-book. "It has 42 pages and 35 cuts. 


5 Poultry for Pleasure and Profit**.......... 10 
| Practical Floriculture, Henderson* ...... 1 35 
| Peach Culture, Fulton’s........... aeaiarea? ee 

10| Profits in Poultry*....  ..... uz denice’ are 90 
10 | Small-Fruit Culturist, ‘Fuller......-. pra ccaie anER 
10 | Success in Market-Gardening*. . eee 90 


This is a new book by a real, live, ente rprising “successful 
market-gardener who lives in Arlington, a suburb of Boston 
Mass. Friend Rawson has been one of the foremost to make 
irrigation a practical success, and he now irrigates his grounds 
by means of a windmill and steam-engine whenevera drou ht 
threatens to injure the crops. he book has 208 pages, anc 
nicely illustrated with 110 engravings. 


Ten Acres Enough. ; 1 00 

The Silo and E nsilage, by Prot. “Cook. new 
edition, fully illustrated ... ............ 25 

PREIS OD DE AIIUIN OOS oo6. occ gicisc 2. anedacesesc 1 7% 


This book, by Joseph Harris is, perhaps, the most compre 
hensive one we have on the subject, and the whule matter is 
considered by an able writer. It contains 366 pages 


2| The Carpenter's Steel Square and its Uses. 15 
0 | The New Agriculture; or, the Waters Led 
ee eer re ‘ rt) 
2 | Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases..... 10 
3 | Winter Care of Horses and Cattle... .. 40 


This is friend Terry’s second book in regard to fé “rm matters 
but it is so intimate ly connected with his potato-book that it 
reads almost like a sequel toit. If you have only a horse ora 
cow, I think it will pay you to invest in the book. Ithas 4 
pages and 4 cuts. 

8| What to Do and How to be Happy While 


Doing It, by A. I. Root..... Serre iv 
3 | Wood's Common ee of the Micro- 
ONES oo vdaas ceca uns civesueanna 45 


ab ‘ROOT, Medina, 0, 








1. UANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 


Dealers in Supplies 


Are Requested to 


Send for Prices. 


Those who contemplate handlin 





Bee-keepers’ supplies the coming season can obtain low- 
est wholesale prices by enclosing their business card or printed letter-head, and stating the goods 
that are wanted. If you are a manufacturer, see if we can not furnish goods cheaper 
can make them. 


ar than you 


We Make all Styles of Hives, Seetions, Frames, &e 


’ 
Workmanship and material guaranteed to be superior to many and equal to any 


Special Discounts ")’ 


prices 
January. 3 per cent, 


catalogue in December. 4 per cent 
and February 





. 2 per cent. 





Ask on a postal card for our Large Illustrated Catalogue and price list. and ¢ 


‘ice li ay RICAN 
BEE-KEEPER (a 24-page monthly for beginners). Add *4 % 

THE W. T. FALCONER MANFG CO.. JAMES. ‘= 2 ’ 

wnding to this advertisement mention GLEANING a S 

1852 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF “op B 1892 
LANGSTROTH ON THE POWEN-BE=* vse 

PRICE BY MAIL, S$i.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COOL “ aad 
By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including referen: 

question i. cy culture, 
pietle 


iny information ean be instantly found. 
treatise on bee-keeping yet published. 


.uclbers on any 
This book is the most com- 


A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUE 


1878 DADANT'S COMB FOUNDATION, == 


More Than€Ever. Better Than Ever. Wholesale and Retail 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200 000 IN VALUE. 
It is ke 


rt ry? sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & Son, Son, Nappanee, Ind.; Berlin Fruit-Box Co., Berlin 
Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, 0.5 Jas. Hed- Heights, O.: Jas. Reynolds, Poughke epsie, N. Y.; 
jon, Dowagiac, Mich.; O. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; L. Hanssen, Davenport, la.; C. Theilman, T heil man 
G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia O.; E. Krete hmer, 

Red Oak, Ia.; 


hia. O. ton, Minn.; G. K 
; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. Strickler 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; H. 


. Hubbard, 
kesha, Wis.: 


Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
a . Solomon City, Kan.; E. C. Ragleatiold. 
: Green, Wau- Berlin, Wis.; Walter S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
s.: G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J. Martin & Co., 1141 15th St., 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N. Y.; Oliver ow Mt. 
Vernon, l[a.; C. Hertel, Free burg, Il.; 


Denver, Col.; 1. D. Lewis 
& Son, Hiawatha, Kan.: F. C. Erkel, LeSueur, Minn., 
E. T. Abbott, Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett, San ee. Cal.; E. Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Can.; P we 1.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis., John Rey, East Sag- 
& Keith, New London, Wis.; J. Stauffer & inaw, Mich., and numerous other dealers 

Itis the best, and guaranteed every inch equal to sample. All dealers who nave tried it have increased 

their trade every year. 

SAMPLES, CATALOCUE. FREE TO ALL. Send your address. 
We also make : 





and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES 


i specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils 
YARDS CES VERY LOW. 


Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 


s. We supply A. I. Root 
SAMPLES FREE. 
Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, etc. Instructions to Beginners with 


@"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 








